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A RESOLUTION 


S.PASSED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE YALE UNIVERSITY CHAPTER OP 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OP UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, 
NOVEMBER I4, I927 

W HEREAS the future of the profession of learning in 
America, both in respect to teaching and to productive 
scholarship, depends upon the quality and character of the men 
adopting it as their life work: 

And whereas there is reason to believe that the economic con- 
ditions of this profession are now such as effectively to discour- 
age many young men of high quality of intellect and force of 
character from adopting this profession: 

And whereas in response to an offer of service by this section 
of the American Association of University Professors, the Presi- 
dent of the University has suggested that a constructive study 
of this matter by us would be a valuable contribution: 

Resolved that the executive committee is hereby authorized 
to make such a study and to report its results and recommenda- 
tions to this section. 

The executive committee was further authorized to add to its 
numbers for this investigation. 
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FOREWORD 


T he problem presented by academic salaries is, in many 
ways, the most urgent now confronting American educa- 
tion. The nation, not less than the university and the college, is 
crucially concerned that the financial standards of these sala- . 
ries shall be such that the ablest men, who otherwise have any 
inclination for a scholarly career, shall not be estopped from en- 
tering it by its sheer financial shortcomings. Plenty of compe- 
tent men are quite ready to live themselves on extremely mod- 
est stipends in return for the intrinsic rewards which they find 
in a scholarly life. But they rightly hesitate to subject their 
wives to the prospect of hard and unremitting physical drudg- 
ery, and their children to the limitations of the underprivileg^ 
in a time of general financial prosperity. 

Two major issues arise at once in any study of the problem. 
One is the question of fact. What are the actual conditions of 
life which are faced by academic men when they attempt to live 
within their salaries, and to what degree are they compelled to 
supplement these salaries by outside work? The other question 
is more difficult and has to do with the effort to determine what 
are reasonable economic and social standards with which 
academic salaries must comport, if men of high intellectual 
and moral quality are to be attracted into the career of teach- 
ing and scholarship in sufficient numbers to insure the main- 
tenance of our institutions of higher education on a sound and 
dignified basis. 

The present document constitutes a highly important contri- 
bution toward the solution of these two problems. It embodies 
the findings of a voluntary committee of the Yale Chapter of 
the American Association of University Professors, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Yandell Henderson, who, with the 
cordial approval of the President of the University, undertook 
to learn as fully as possible what are the actual financial and 
domestic conditions which confront the members of the Yale 
faculty. By methods which are described in their report, the 
Committee has secured from somewhat over 6o per cent of our 
faculty members statements dealing frankly and in the most 
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informing detail with various aspects of the situation. The con- 
clusions and generalizations reached are necessarily made with 
due allowance for the considerable number of persons who did 
not see fit to respond, and also for such minor inaccuracies of 
report as must inevitably creep into data of this kind. But I 
think that when we have discounted all such considerations, the 
picture presented is extremely informing and one that will be 
helpful, not only at Yale, but also in the many other academic 
communities where conditions are roughly comparable. 

I feel that the Committee, and the two hundred and seventy- 
two members of the faculty whose cooperation in supplying in- 
formation furnished the basis of fact on which the conclusions 
rest, have put us all under great obligation in the accomplish- 
ment of a difficult and arduous undertaking involving much 
time and no little expense. I recommend to all of my colleagues 
a careful reading of the document. 

James Rowland Angfxl, 
President of Yale University . 


New Haven, 
June, igzS. 
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INCOMES AND LIVING COSTS OF A 
UNIVERSITY FACULTY 


I. 

THE PROBLEM 

AND METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 

T he wage in any calling is generally an index of the ability 
that is considered necessary to do its work efficiently. If 
this index is applied to American universities, it seems to indi- 
cate that only a low grade of ability is expected of the profes- 
sion of scholarship and teaching. Here indeed is a contradiction: 
for surely no one who has ever had contact with a university 
believes that men of mediocre or low ability can develop into 
inspiring teachers and productive scholars. A university staffed 
with a low grade faculty, even it housed in splendid buildings, 
would be a perversion of the purposes for which universities 
exist. Those who cherish the comfortable illusion that low sala- 
ries and high ability can coexist must assume that the relation 
of wage level and quality of personnel, which holds in most call- 
ings, does not apply to the profession of learning. It seems to 
be expected that universities will get better men than they pay 
for. 

The Problem. 

It is the primary purpose of this investigation to define the 
economic level at which the members of the faculty of this Uni- 
versity are now living: in the long run their scale of living must 
determine whether or not men of ability will be deterred from 
serving the University. Something may be credited to idealism, 
something to the balance of advantages in the scholar’s life; 
but accessory support of a more material character must also 
be available if the household bills are to be met. Unless the 
material conditions of academic life are comparable with what 
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men of ability can command in other callings, it is useless to 
expect that such men will give up that mode and level of living 
in order to serve a university. 

More specifically, the object of this investigation is to answer 
such concrete questions as the following: Have any considerable 
proportion of the members of the faculty of this University 
sufficient private means to render them independent of the size 
of their salaries? How many have enough private income to 
supplement their salaries up to a sum sufficient for comfortable 
living at a professional level? How many are able to earn by 
extra teaching, by royalties from publications, or by technical 
work, a considerable supplementary income? 'raking all sources 
of income together, what levels of living are the members of the 
Yale faculty now able to attain? How do these levels compare 
with those of members of other callings who are the professors’ 
neighbors? 

Methods of Investigation. 

Several different lines of investigation were pursued in the 
attempt to answer these questions. Reports on the academic 
standard of living in other universities were examined; special 
studies were made of the housing conditions of the Yale faculty 
in comparison with their neighbors; data were collected on the 
salaries in other callings; the salary scale of Yale University 
was compared over a period of time with the cost of living. But 
most important of all, a questionnaire was prepared and sent to 
all members of this faculty. A copy of it is contained in the first 
appendix to this report. It asks for data on income from all 
sources, that is, salary, supplementary earnings, and private 
property; the principal items of expenditure; the annual sav- 
ings or deficit; and the mode of life which the annual expendi- 
ture provides. 

The returns received as compared with the number of men 
in regular status in the various grades of the faculty were as 
follows: 
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RANK 

Number in 
Faculty 

L.ist 

Number 

Making 

Returns 

Per Cent 
Making 
Returns 

Instructor 

148 

94 

64 

Assistant Professor 

II9 

78 


Associate Professor 

44 

33 

73 

Professor 

122 

68 

56 


433 

272 

63 


These percentages are considerably higher than such ques- 
tionnaires generally elicit; and the number of the returns is 
large enough and their distribution among the various ranks 
sufficiently uniform to afford a satisfactory sample for analysis. 
Five returns, in addition to the 272 above, came in too late to 
be included in the general analysis, but their data have been 
compared with the results of the analysis and found to be in 
close agreement. The account of the economic conditions of the 
faculty presented in the following pages is therefore broadly 
founded, presumably correct in its general aspects and accurate 
in its details. 

The findings of this report are applicable not only to Yale 
but also to other institutions throughout the United States. This 
is borne out by their essential agreement with the results 
reached by the General Education Board, in its recently pub- 
lished study, which is referred to in detail in Appendix C. That 
survey is based upon reports from 302 institutions and 11,361 
members of university and college faculties, with respect to 
salaries, supplementary earnings, income from private property, 
and the relation of funds available for salaries to the size of the 
faculty. 

* Trevor Arnett, Teachers* Salaries in Certain Endowed and State Sup- 
ported Colleges and Universities m the United States, with Special Refer- 
ence to Colleges of Arts, literature, and Science, 1926-1927, Publications 
of the General Education Board, Occasional Papers, No. 8, New York 
City, 1928. 
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ECONOMIC LEVELS OF THE YALE FACULTY 
MODES OF LIVING AND THEIR COSTS 

I N order to convey the full significance and force of the results 
from the questionnaire bearing on the mode of living now 
maintained by the Yale faculty, it is essential to present nearly 
the entire mass of data. It will repay the reader to examine it, 
as set forth in the appendix to this chapter (Appendix A), 
rather than merely the tabulations and analyses in later chap- 
ters. As this information was confidential it is presented in such 
form as to maintain anonymity. The returns are arranged in 
fifty-four groups, each group containing the data of three to 
ten or more cases in which the economic and family conditions 
are closely similar. Above each group are placed the figures for 
the annual cost of its mode of life; and these figures are fol- 
lowed by those for salaries and other income, those for the 
principal expenditures, and lastly a description of the mode of 
life. 

This material may be applied in at least three ways: (i) If 
anyone wishes to know the scale of living that a certain income 
now provides it will be found described under the figures at the 
head of one of the groups. (2) If one wishes to know what 
salary the University would have to pay in order to enable a 
member of the faculty without private means or supplementary 
earnings to live up to a certain level, that scale of living may be 
sought out among these groups, and the figures at the head of 
the group will define it (3) If the younger members of the 
faculty, or any others considering teaching as a profession, wish 
to estimate what their own economic status will be in future 
years, taking into account such private incomes as they may 
have or expect and their capacity for outside earnings, they 
may here obtain this information alike for the bachelor, for the 
married man, and for one with children to support and educate. 

At first sight these data seem somewhat dry, but they acquire 
interest if the reader will keep in mind such questions as the 
following: At what economic level is an unmarried man of 
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thirty or forty or fifty comfortable and able to indulge reason- 
able desires for relaxation and travel? What is the cost of a life 
of corresponding comfort for men who are married but child- 
less? What is the cost for those who have families of young 
children? What is the cost for those whose children are at the 
preparatory school, college, or professional school ages? 

Connected with this last question is one of rather wide inter- 
est: What is the economic level at which a home in a ten-room 
house, with at least one full-time servant and some additional 
service, can be maintained, and three children sent through col- 
lege? On the basis of salary, what is the percentage by which 
even the highest paid professor falls short of this level? By how 
much more are the professors who receive average or minimum 
salaries below this level? 

The topic of vacation is also one upon which these data 
throw an interesting light. It is popularly assumed that the 
members of the faculty are free from all work during three 
months of the year. The long vacation period is sometimes cited 
as a compensating factor for the low salaries that are paid. The 
facts, however, show that many of the faculty must use part or 
all of this time for gainful employment to eke out their Univer- 
sity salaries. Another view of the matter is that the official Uni- 
versity vacation is the time when the members of the faculty 
can be free to devote themselves to productive scholarship. But 
again, they can thus apply themselves only on condition that 
their salaries and supplementary incomes support them and 
their families through the summer; otherwise this time is per- 
force used to do whatever work, often non-scholarly, will afford 
the additional funds necessary to maintain the standard of liv- 
ing required by their position. This situation has an important 
bearing upon the productiveness of American scholarship. 

A general idea of the amount of private property which the ^ 
younger men will have when they become full professors ten or 
twenty years from now, may also be obtained from the showing 
which these younger men now make of surplus and deficit, the 
gifts which they receive, and the dependents whom they sup- 
port. 

As a population or group maintains its numbers only when 
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a sufficient proportion of its members marry and have three or 
four children, the small number of faculty families of this size 
is worthy of note. 

The most significant aspect of the mode of life of a family 
is the amount of service that they can afford. In Europe the 
sharpest line of demarcation between classes is that above 
which at least one servant is regularly employed, and below 
which the wife does the cooking and other household work. Be- 
low it is the mechanic class; above it the professional class. The 
financial level at which the line of demarcation falls among the 
members of the faculty will be found highly instructive in re- 
spect to the conditions in American life which universities must 
meet, if their professors are to live at the level of the profes- 
sional and other moderately well-to-do classes. 

Economic Levels as Modes of Living, 

An outline of the returns will here be given; the detailed data 
are reported in Appendix A, Both here and in the appendix all 
the members of each group are of the same marital status: 
single; married without children; married with one child, with 
two children, with three or more children. Inspection of this 
outline will show, as examination of the detailed data in the 
appendix will confirm, that the pictures presented by th(5 mar- 
ried groups afford a marked contrast to those fgr the unmarried. 
On this evidence the cost of a monastic educational institution 
is not more than half that of a university in which the teachers 
are able to lead normal lives at a reasonable economic level. 

The various levels of living will be here presented in a series 
of word pictures correlated with the incomes necessary to main- 
tain such levels under the conditions in New Haven now. These 
levels as listed in the left-hand column are not merely salaries 
but are the sum total of all means of support: salary, plus sup- 
plementary earnings, plus income from private property or ex- 
penditure of some of its principal, plus money borrowed (in 
some cases) to meet the expenses of childbirth and surgical 
operations. The economic levels and “incomes'’ in this sense are 
practically equivalent to total living costs when the cost is taken 
to include a small amount (up to to per cent) of siivings in good 
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years to meet emergencies and balance deficits in bad years. 
The salaries in all cases are less than the amounts correspond- 
ing to the economic levels. 


THE COST OF VARIOUS MODES OF LIVING. 



$ 2,000 


S' 

Q 


Co 

$ 1,800 


Mode of Living 

At this level even a man who has only himself 
to support is under pressure to supplement his 
salary by outside work. If ipsoo or $400 is spent 
on books, recreation, and travel he comes out at 
the end of the year about even or has an equal 
chance of a small surplus or deficit. (See eco- 
nomic groups I, in, Appendix A, page 103.) 

For a man and wife this level represents life at 
the cheapest and barest with nothing over for the 
emergencies of sickness or childbirth. (See eco- 
nomic group II.) 


$2,500 $ 2,100 For an unmarried man the pressure for supple- 

mentary earnings is not considerable. He is able 
to pay off debts previously incurred for education 
or to save .i>5oo or sometimes even to go to Europe 
for the summer. (See economic group VI.) 

A man and wife must live with extreme fru- 
gality, and find work during the summer. (See 
economic group II.) 


$ 3,000 $ 2,500 an unmarried man there is at this level no 

great surplus, but a comfortable life. (See eco- 
nomic groups VI, IX.) 

For a man and wife it is life on the simplest 
plane with little money for books and nothing for 
recreation or savings, other than ii>2oo or $300 for 
insurance. All obtainable outside work for man or 
wife is welcome. Yet they may have a low-priced 
or second-hand car. (See economic groups VII, 
XTI.) 

If a child is bom the expense is $300 to $500, 
unless the wife goes to the public ward of the 
hospital. They live with the minimum of paid 
service, the wife doing all the cooking, washing, 
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S«' 

ill 

|~ ° s’ 


Mode of Living 

to 

and housework, essentially as in the household of 
a mechanic, but with considerably greater ex- 
penses to keep up appearances. (Sec economic 
groups VIII, X.) 


$ 4,000 $ 3,000 Most of the unmarried men at this level have 

cars or annual savings up to $r,5oo. One says that 
he ‘dives comfortably and can waste money with 
ip impunity.’^ (See economic group XVI.) 

The married men at this level are usually of 
assistant professor rank, often with families of 
young children. They must live with extreme 
economy in the cheapest obtainable apartment, 
borrowing to meet expenses of childbirth or sick- 
ness. The wife does all the cooking, housework, 
and laundry. As one man says; they “econtimi^e 
until it hurts.” At about this level, if they live in 
the suburbs where rents are lower, they may have 
a car, which is practically a necessity though it 
also serves as a means of recreation. (See eco- 
nomic groups XIV, XVn, XVXri, XIX.) 


$ 5,000 $ 3;S00 income the unmarried man lives with- 

iQ out self-denial. He may go to hhirope in the sum- 
(N met or have a surplus up to t|>a,ooo. (See economic 

^ gj.Qyp XXI.) 

Married men with no chihlren can live simply 
in a four- or five-room apartment in a good neigh- 
borhood. If the wife docs all the housework they 
can save up to tfSoo or ipr.ooo in years when there 
is no sickness. (See economic groups XX, XXHI.) 

The men at this level are usually awi.stant or 
associate professors. If they have a wife and a 
couple of young children they must devote all 
their spare time and strength during the entire 
year to extra earnings, Even when the wife does 
all the hoasework they achieve nothing better 
than “hand to mouth living” or, as another ex- 
prcs.Hes it, they “can afford almo.st no books, at- 
tend no profesaionid gatherings unless close at 
hand. Cannot go to theater except in the gallery” 
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S’ 

Mode of Living 

to look down on the students in the orchestra 
seats, where the teachers cannot afford to sit. “The 
needs of a growing family keep growing.” At this 
level and upward many have cars, as the one 
means of pleasure for the whole family, and be- 
cause it enables them to live where rents are 
lower. (Sec economic groups XXII, XXIV, XXV, 
XXVI.) 


$ 6,000 $ 4,000 With further rise of income to this level the 

unmarried men, now in general nearing their for- 
tieth year and in assistant or associate professor 
rank, allow themselves somewhat larger expendi- 
tures than before, but have a surplus for recrea- 
tion, travel, or savings of about $2,000. (See eco- 
nomic group XXVIII.) 

The married man with no children may at this 
level live simply, paying $1,200 a year rent for a 
five- or six-room apartment in a good neighbor- 
hood. If his wife does all the housework they may 
save $1,000; or they may have one regular servant 
(wages $600 to $850) and pay $250 to $500 yearly 
premiums for insurance. (See economic group 
XXVII.) 

At this level the family containing young chil- 
dren can “barely break even” if the wife docs all 
the housework. They often have, however, a cheap 
or moderate priced car. College vacations and all 
spare time are used for extra earnings. (See eco- 
nomic groups XXIX, XXX, XXXI.) 


$ 7 000 $ 4,500 On rising to this level by promotion and increase 

^ of salary, unmarried men, and men with a wife 

but no children, add a little to regular expendi- 
tures. For the unmarried men any excess over 
$5,000 is available for the indulgence of taste in 
books, theaters, and travel, or for savings. For 
those married but childless the greater part of the 
excess over $6,000 is available for savings or the 
employment of a servant. (See economic groups 
XXXIII, XXXVI.) 



Economic level, 
total income. 


to 
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Mode of Living 

At this level the family containinp; two or three 
young children, or children of school age, can 
make ends meet only by keeping the expense for 
service as low as possible, although a few at this 
level begin to have a full-time servant. Usually 
the wife not only takes entire care of the children, 
but does the cooking and housework, and often 
also the washing and ironing (with electric ma- 
chines bought on the installment plan), or con- 
tributes some supplementary earnings (up to 
$i,ooo) to the family budget. Such families often 
have a car, particularly if they live in the sub- 
urbs, but there is no indulgence in any other item 
not strictly nccesvsary. Up to the ages common at 
this level the expenditure for education of chil- 
dren is not usually more than ijiioo or $300, as 
they are either too young to go to school, or are 
necessarily sent to the city scliools. An associate 
professor living in this way says: “The neces.Hily 
of continually seeking outside work interferes with 
research. Interference with research means slower 
promotion. Slower promotion means more work 
outside to get a living.” (See economit' group.s 

xxxn, XXXIV, XXXV. xxxvn.) 


$ 8,500 $ 3,000 
to 

$ 8,000 


Families with one young child at this level gen- 
erally have a full-time servant, and yet are able 
to show un annual .suri)luH to meet (‘mergencie.s Uf» 
to $2,000. (See economic group XXXVfl.) 

The families of associate professors and the 
younger full professors at this level, with three 
children and school expense frt»m nothing up to 
$T,ooo, may either have a fulbtime servant or 
spend only $200 to $400 for occasional service. 
They live on the edge of a deheit. Kven a .small 


insurance premium is paid with difficulty an<l the 
purchase of clothing is kept as low as possible. 
(See economic groups XXXVIIt, XXXIX, 
XLH.) 
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Mode of Living 

Families with three children of preparatory 
school and college age at this level must generally 
maintain the ‘^mechanic type” of home. The wife 
does the housework with only partial and occa- 
sional hired help; and there is no surplus even 
when extreme economy is practiced. The expenses 
of the children at school or college, even when 
they contribute to their own support, absorb all 
funds over and above the sum essential to the 
maintenance of the home. Most of the men living 
in this way arc full professors. (See economic 
groups XXXIX, XLII.) 


$10,000 $ 5,000 families at this level, if the children are not 

beyond school age and can therefore live at home, 
S o, QQQ ^ servant may be employed, and a car may or 
cf) 0,000 afforded. But there is, in addition, no 

money for relaxation, books, or vacations, nor a 
surplus to meet illness and other contingencies. If 
the children arc of an age to be sent to boarding 
school or college, these expenses draw up to ip 3 ,ooo 
out of the family budget, and the home expenses 
must be greatly curtailed. (Sec economic groups 
XLIII, XLIV, XLV, XLVII.) 


$12,000 $ 5,000 The men at this level arc generally full profes- 

sors fifty years of age or more, with twenty-five 
m years of service behind them. They generally own 

ci>io,ooo homes. During the decade while their chil- 

dren are going through preparatory school, col- 
lege, and professional school, the educational ex- 
penses cut into the budget so that there is no 
surplus for emergencies, nor funds for secretarial 
service or books. Clothing is limited; often the 
life insurance that can be kept up is inadequate. 
As one man expresses it, he has been “drained dry 
by the education of (his) children, although the 
wife and family have done most of the house- 
work,” (See economic groups XLVII, XLVIII, 
L, LII.) 
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$I0;000 

to 

$16,000 



$ 7,000 


to 


$ 9,000 


Mode of 

The number of men able to live at ihia level is 
small As nearly as can be estimated, if they own 
their homes, they can spend $1,200 a year for serv- 
ice (one full-time servant plus part-time service) ; 
and the children can be sent to first-class prepara- 
tory schools and to college. During their time in 
college and professional school the children can 
have allowances enabling them to live on a par 
with the general run of students in this Univer- 
sity. (See economic group 1 . 11 .) 


$15,000 $ 5,000 
and over to 
$ 8,000 


This level permits the family to live comfort- 
ably but not extravagantly by New Haven stand- 
ards, to travel and spend freely on theaters and 
recreation. 

The education of children may run between 
$2,000 and $5,000, but the home is well main- 
tained and there are two fulMirnc servants and 
some other service. (Sec economic groups LlII, 
LIV.) 


Summary of the Modes of Living and Their Costs » 

This condensation, or outline, of the returns from the ques- 
tionnaire shows that the present scale of salaries affords good 
conditions for a scholarly life for an unmarried man; but a dis- 
tinctly meager existence in all grades for a man and wife with 
no children. For a family including three or four children be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-four years of age, that is, the family 
of a full professor fifty years of age with twenty-five years of 
service behind him, the salaries afford a wage which falls con- 
siderably short of supporting a scale of living comparable to 
that of fairly successful men in other professions* 

Taking into account the expenses to which his position sub- 
jects him and judging by the home that he is a!)le to maintain, 
the American university teacher in many cases lives essentially 
as do men of the skilled mechanic class. A university teacher 
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undoubtedly belongs in the professional class, but it is a matter 
of opinion as to just where in that class he should be placed; 
and age is an element that must be taken into account. It would 
perhaps be generally conceded that a reasonable standard for 
the economic level for a professor after twenty-five years of 
service would be the amount of money necessary to maintain a 
home in a ten-room house, which he owns free of mortgage, to 
keep one servant and pay for some occasional service, and to 
provide an education for his children in preparatory school, col- 
lege, and professional school on an equality with that obtained 
by the general run of students in this University. From the 
costs of various modes of living shown above, it appears that 
life at this level in New Haven now comes to about $15,000 or 
$16,000 a year. At present if a professor receives the minimum 
pay of his rank, his salary is about one-third of such an im- 
aginary standard. If he receives one of the higher salaries now 
paid to some academic professors he receives about half of this 
standard. If he has the pay of a professor of law, his salary is 
about two-thirds of this standard. For men at ages of thirty to 
forty-eight years, i.e., the assistant and associate professors with 
children coming up to school age, the smallest salaries that 
would permit those with no private income to devote their time 
and energy wholly to teaching and scholarship would be $6,000 
to $8,000. 

Evidently even the highest paid professor now, if he has no 
private income or supplementary earnings, is in an extraordi- 
nary position in relation to the purchase of his own product. 
Without excessive curtailment of the budgetary needs for the 
maintenance of a home, the university man cannot buy for his 
children such education as he and his colleagues produce. His 
fchildren go to college, but in order that they may go the strict- 
est economy must be practiced, or the student is compelled to 
support himself. By so much is the university professor of today 
short of being in what may be called the “college-able” class. 



III. 


MARITAL STATUS AND SIZE OF FAMILIES 
AND A NOTE ON THE STATISTICAL 
METHODS APPLIED 

T he returns from the questionnaire show that the salaries 
paid by the University are in many cases sufficient to 
afford comfortable support for those members of the faculty 
who are single, but meager conditions for those who are mar- 
ried. It is important therefore at the outset to determine the 
proportions of the single and the married, the childless and 
those with children. 

Marital Status and Number of Children. 

Of the faculty replying to the questionnaire (272 in all, or 
63 per cent of the total list), about three-quarters are married. 
The percentage of those married increases with increase of rank, 
being fifty-two for instructors, seventy-six for assistant profes- 
sors, eighty-one for associate professors, and ninety-seven for 
full professors. More than a ciuarter of the married faculty re- 
plying have no children, the childless state being especially 
characteristic of the instructors, while of those faculty members 
having children the average number is exactly two. Ceases of 
three children are fairly common only among the full professors, 
and there they are only slightly more common than cases (^f 
two children. The replies further show but 3 per cent of the 
faculty with as many as four children, and not a single case of 
more than four children. Taking into consideration the married 
who are childless, the average number of children for all mar- 
ried members of the faculty replying is less than two. I'd this 
consideration should also be added the fact that one-quarter of 
the faculty is single. 

The percentage single is greatest in the case of the instruc- 
tors, nearly half of whom are unmarried although of marriage- 
able ages (median age 28.5). Their median salary, which as 
will be seen later (Table V) is only i|>2,ooo, practically prohibits 
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their marrying unless they already have a private income or can 
acquire one by marriage. 

Dependents, 

When considering the incomes and expenditurcB of the fac- 
ulty, whether married or single, it should be remembered that 
nearly 30 per cent of them have one or more persons (not in- 
cluding wife and children) dcpendexit upon them, wholly or 
partially, for support. This additional drain on the income falls 
especially on the associate and full professors. 

Note on the Statistical Methods Employed in This Report, 

The use of averages is justified when the cases are not widely 
dispersed. They are especially significant when the cases are 
concentrated about a central point. In general, such concentra- 
tion is characteristic of the data in this study of incomes and 
expenditures. Statistical averages — the median, the mode, and 
the arithmetic average — are used to give a concise picture of a 
mass of data that cannot otherwise be grasped as a whole. 

Of the three averages, the median is here chosen in prefer- 
ence to the other two because the median is generally recog- 
nized by statisticians as the most valuable for practical use and 
as decidedly superior to the mode or arithmetic average in 
studies of wages, incomes, distribution of wealth, etc. The 
median is the central item of a consecutively arranged series of 
figures. 

In this particular study the mode (the most frequently re- 
curring item) cannot be generally used for the reason that in 
many of the faculty groupings the number of cases is too small 
and the distribution is so even throughout that no modal class 
exists. For instance, in the salaries of instructors there are three 
distinct modes no one of which represents the whole group as 
well as does the median. 

In selecting a representative measure of total income the 
median is especially advantageous because it is not affected by 
extreme items. For example, if the median of a group is found 
to be $2, SCO, an extreme item of $50,000 has no more effect on 
the location of the median than one of $2,600. On the other 
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hand, the arithmetic average in such a group would be raised 
and the picture distorted considerably by one large item. Fur- 
ther, the arithmetic average would have been ineffective in sev- 
eral cases where the relative, but not the actual, size of an item 
was indicated, as in the case where one person reported a total 
income ‘Hoo large to mention.” 

Another reason for using the median is that similar studies, 
such as Peixotto’s Getting and Spending^ and the Study of Eu’- 
gineering Teaching Personnel'\ by the Society for the I’romo- 
tion of Engineering Education, employ this method, and the 
comparison of results is thus facilitated. (See Apjiendix (\) 

* Jessica B. Peixotto, Getting and Spending at the Professional Stand’- 
ard of Living; a stndy of the costs of living an acade^nic life. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1027. 

tThc Society for the Promotion of XCngineerinja; Etlueation, A Study 
of Engineering Personnel. Bulletin Number 4 of the Investigation of 
Engineering Education. Lancaster (Pa.), X026. 



IV. 

INCOME OF THE FACULTY FROM SALARIES 

T he total income of the faculty is made up from ( x ) salary, 
(2) supplementary earnings, and (3) income from prop- 
erty, gifts, and similar sources which may be termed ‘^un- 
earned.” 

Income from Salary. 

The normal salary scale of the Yale undergraduate schools 
is at present (college year 1927-1928) as follows: 

Instructors: 

ist year, $1,500 (appointments at this salary now uncommon) 

2d year, 1,800 (now the usual initial salary) 

3d year, 2,100 

4th year, and thereafter $2,500 (in a few exceptional cases s$3,ooo) 
Assistant Professors: 

1st appointment, 3 years, $3,000 
2d appointment, 3 years, 3,500 
3d appointment, 3 years, 4,000 
In a few exceptional cases $4,500 and $5,000 
Associate Professors: $4,000 or $4,500 and $5,000 
Professors: $5,000 to $8,000 

(The salary figures given in this report are correct as of May i, 1928. 
Immediately thereafter an increase of $500 was made to assistant profes- 
sors and associate professors in each grade, and the minimum professorial 
salary was fixed at $6,000.) 

In the professional schools the salary scale is generally 
higher. In all schools there are exceptional cases due to peculiar 
and temporary conditions, eccentric grades, or payment from 
special funds. The general situation is loest described by a table 
on page 22, which shows the number of the faculty replying to 
the questionnaire who receive a given salary. 

The extent to which the members of the faculty must in gen- 
eral rely on their University salaries and conversely the extent 
to which they supplement these salaries from all other sources 
of income are matters of primary importance. It is of particular 
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Figure * * 

Relation of Salary 
TO Total Income 



Legf&nd: S Single 

Mo -Hcxrried^ child less 
Ml « Married, one child 
Married, two children 
Ma»* Married, three or more children 
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interest to note that in the total income of the members of the 
faculty replying to the questionnaire, salary is by far the larg- 
est item; the amounts received from supplementary earnings 
and from property, gifts, and other sources are, on the whole, 
relatively small. In the case of the instructors, the salary com- 
prises 82 per cent of the total income; with assistant professors 
it is 80,5 per cent; with associate professors, 77 per cent; and 
with full professors, 72 per cent. In obtaining these figures, the 
percentage of salary to total income was ascertained for each 
individual case, and then the median of these percentages was 
taken for each rank. 


TABLE III 

RELATION OF SALARY TO TOTAL INCOME 


RANK 

Number 

Replying 

Median Per Cent 
of Salary to 

Total Income* 

Instructors, Total . . . 

94 

82 

Single 

45 

84 

Married, Childless . . 

. 22 

79 

Married, with Children . 

27 

83 

Asst, Projessors, Total . . 

78 

80.S 

Single 

19 

83 

Married, Childless . . 

u 

70 

Married, with Children . 

45 

75 

Assoc. Professors, Total 

32 

77 

Single 

6 

84‘5 

Married, Childless . . 

5 

81 

Married, with Children . 

. 21 

75 

Full Professors, Total . . 

68 

72 

Single 

. 2 

83 

Married, Childless . . 

1:3 

78 

Married, with Children , 

53 

70 


’•‘This has been arrived at by ascertaining the per cent of salary to 
total income in each individual case, and then taking the median of 
these percentages. 


With increase in rank goes a decreasing proportion of total 
income derived from salary, which indicates that, while both 
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TABLE IV 

NUMBER OF FULL-TIME FACULTY RECEIVING 
A GIVEN SALARY 


Salary 

Instructors 

Assistant 

professors 

Associate 

Professors 

Profissors 

$10,000 



# . 

3 

9,000 


. . 

. . 

3 

8,500 



. . 

3 

8,000 


. . 

. . 

6 

7,500 


. * 

. . 

5 

7,000 


2 

. . 

16 

6,500 



i . 

8 

6,000 


3 

3 

10 

5,500 


. . 

X 

3 

5,200 



. . 

1 

5,000 


1 

8 

9 

4,750 



% 

• k 

4,500 


6 

13 

1 

4,000 

1 

XX 

6 


3,Q00 


• . 

1 


3,500 

2 

14 

. . 


3,200 


1 



3,000 

4 

33 

, . 


2,900 


3 

« * 


2, 8 00 

I 

1 



2,700 

3 

t 

« • 


2,500 

33 

3 

« . 


2,400 

1 




2,300 

I 

1 



2,200 

2 

• » 

• . 


2,100 

14 

» * 

* ♦ 


2,000 

6 

X 

, , 


1,800 

14 

, , 



1,600 

6 

« • 



1,500 

6 


• • 

. . 

Total Number 
Replying 

H 

7S 

3^ 

68 
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salary and all other income increase with rise in rank, the rate 
of increase of other income is greater than that of salary. In 
all ranks the salary of the unmarried members constitutes a 
larger percentage of total income than is the case among the 
married. This suggests that the expenses of family life tend to 
force the married faculty members to secure supplementary 
income, or that only those with the larger supplementary in- 
comes feel themselves able to assume family responsibilities. In 
either case there appears a definite correlation between increas- 
ing supplementary income and marital state. 

The salary most frequently reported by instructors replying 
to the questionnaire is $2,500 (thirty-three out of the ninety- 
four cases) ; the median is a little less, or, $2,200. Reference to 
the accompanying table makes clear that the bulk (fully 75 per 
cent) of the cases fall between $1,800 and $2,500. Salaries be- 
low or above this grouping are exceptional. 

The assistant professors Show the greatest variation of all 
ranks. The median and also the most frequent salary received 
by persons in this group is $3,000. Only eight of the seventy- 
eight assistant professors replying receive less than $3,000 and 
eleven more than $4,000. These extreme cases may be explained 
by the peculiar circumstances of the positions. 

The associate professors, probably because of their smaller 
number, exhibit the least spread — from $3,900 to $6,000 — ^with 
$4,500 as both the most frecpent and the median salary. Prac- 
tically all the cases here fall between $4,000 and $5,000. 

With full professors the minimum is $5,000, the maximum 
$10,000, both the median and most frequent $7,000. About 
ninety per cent of the sixty-eight cases fall in the grouping of 
$5,000 to $8,000. 

Such is the salary situation of those who replied, and it is 
very typical of the whole group, for it agrees closely with the 
information concerning the entire teaching staff furnished the 
Committee by the Treasurer’s Office of the University. It repre- 
sents the financial rewards of extensive preparation, and, in 
many instances, of long periods of service. The age of the fac- 
ulty is significant in this connection. The typical instructor is a 
person in his late twenties; the assistant professor is about 
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thirty-five; the associate professor, forty-three; and the full 
professor, fifty-two. In a later section, on the salaries of persons 
in other callings and in particular those of practicing engineers 
in contrast to teachers of engineering, a comparison is made 
which shows that teachers as they grow older earn steadily less 
than graduates in practice and that the discrepancy becomes 
more pronounced the greater the number of years out of college. 
Other comparisons made in the same section disclose that a 
man, for example, of the age, experience, and training of a full 
professor commands a much higher salary in comparable call- 
ings. Thus as the men grow older their situation in relation to 
their peers in other callings grows worse. In no rank are the 
salaries of the members of the faculty sufficient to pay their 
living expenses. As Peixotto has shown in her study of condi- 
tions at the University of California, so here at Yale, in order 
to live even at the modest t3^e of the professional standard 
which a university circle represents, supplementary income is 
needed. 

A special computation has been made with a view to ascer- 
taining, if possible, the degree to which salaries fall short of 
paying for the living expenses of the members of the faculty, 
as measured by the amount of supplementary earnings (a topic 
discussed in the next chapter) in those cases where the pressure 
to resort to outside earnings is probably the greatest. For this 
purpose there were selected those cases of the faculty who re- 
ported supplementary earnings as the only source of income 
additional to salary. The results show that for each rank the 
supplementary earnings of these cases average almost exactly 
20 per cent of the salaries received. This may be taken as an 
indication of the minimal extent by which salaries are inade- 
quate to meet the living expenses, on a modest standard, of 
those members of the faculty who lack independent income. 

Salaries and the Changing Cost of Living. 

The foregoing paragraphs and the accompanying tables pre- 
sent the salary situation as it exists today. How does it compare 
with that of, say, fifteen years ago? Thanks to the efforts of the 
University administration and to the gifts of the alumni and 
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other generous friends of the University, salaries (in dollars) 
have increased greatly in the period since the World War. But 
has the actual purchasing power of salaries, particularly the 
present scale, kept pace with the rise in prices? The ^'cost of 
living’’ as calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 
risen over 70 per cent as compared with figures before the war; 
these figures are based on an analysis of the expenditures of the 
working classes, and the increase would certainly be even 
greater for the academic group. 

The index of the ^Tost of living” applies only to the essen- 
tials of life, such as food, clothing, fuel, and shelter, d'here are 
many other items in the professional standard of living to 
which the faculty strive, the costs of which have also increased. 
Wages of domestic servants, mechanics, and others have risen, 
and to the extent that the faculty arc employers of labor they 
find their expenses increased. The cost of medical service has 
risen at the very time when the field of service has greatly 
widened. Tonsilectomy has become a common incident in the 
rearing of a family; appendectomy is far from extraordinary. 
Dentists, and particularly those members of the profession who 
practice orthodontia, have not been bound by a faculty scale in 
fixing their charges. Telephones and automobiles are among 
the other items in the faculty standard of living which includes 
wants and comforts formerly unknown but essential now. It 
may safely be asserted, then, that an academic salary that has 
not increased substantially more than 70 per cent since 19x3 
has fallen in actual purchasing power. To men now in the upper 
grades of the faculties this is a matter of grave importance; 
they chose the teaching profession and assumed the responsi- 
bilities of a family counting on the effective maintenance of the 
salary scale then existing. 

The table on the opposite page shows the decline in purchasing 
power of salaries as compared with conditions before the war. 
If comparison were made with an earlier year the decline would 
be much more marked; prices of focxl rose over 50 per cent 
from 1900 to 1913, and salaries rose but little. Either salaries 
were much too high in 1900 and in X913, or they are much too 
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Figure 2 
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low today. If they were too low even in 1900 the situation is 
correspondingly worse now. 

In the appendix to Chapter XI (Appendix C) are given fig- 
ures for wages of union labor in New Haven, which show that 
they have more than kept pace with the cost of living. 

The table on page 2 7 presents the cost of living index for the 
month of December of certain selected years from 1913 to 1927, 
with the living cost in 1913 as the base. For the same years 
there are presented, for each faculty grade, the average salaries 
paid by the University and the amounts equivalent in purchas- 
ing power to the salaries paid in 1913. This makes possible a 
comparison, for each of these years, of the salaries actually paid 
with the corresponding salaries which would have been required 
in order to permit the same living standards as were supported 
by the salaries paid in 1913. 

This relationship during the entire period 1913-1927 is pre-. 
seated graphically on page 28. 

The figures on page 27 are of great significance. They show 
that the faculty as a whole, in spite of considerable salary in- 
creases, is unable by 12 per cent to live upon its salaries so well 
today as it could in 1913, remembering always that the 1913 
salary scale was already far below what would have enabled 
the faculty to live then as well as it did in 1900. 

Interest attaches to the shifting relation between living costs 
and salaries from 1913 to 1927. The low point in this relation 
was in 1918, when a tremendous increase in the cost of living 
had as yet not been compensated by any material increase of 
salaries. In that year, the salary scale was insufficient for a 
standard of living two- thirds as high as was supported in 1913. 
During the next year came a considerable increase in the Uni- 
versity's salary scale, but even so it was hardly sufficient to en- 
able the faculty to maintain a living standard 70 per cent of 
that of 1913. Further salary increases about kept pace with the 
increase in cost of living to the climax of 1920. The improve- 
ment thereafter has been due primarily to the substantial de- 
cline of prices and only secondarily to higher salaries. 

Equally significant is the analysis of these figures by faculty 
grades. It will be noted that the decline in ability to maintain 
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the earlier standard of living is more pronounced as the faculty 
rank rises. Instructors are able to live upon their salaries today 
at practically the same level as in 1913; assistant and associate 
professors have dropped 8 per cent; while full professors have 
lost 15 per cent. In other words, salary increases since 1913 
have been relatively greatest for instructors and least for full 
professors. This development is of interest in connection with 
another movement to which attention is called elsewhere in this 
report ; Le,j the change which has been going on in the composi- 
tion of the faculty, whereby the proportion of full professors 
has declined and the proportion of instructors increased. These 
two movements taken together are evidence of that dt'cline in 
quality, as measured by experience and rank, with increase in 
quantity of the teaching staff which has apparently resulted 
from an inadequate salary scale. 



V. 


INCOME OF THE FACULTY FROM 
SUPPLEMENTARY EARNINGS 

T here is a general impression, even within the University, 
that many members of the faculty earn large sums for 
extra teaching and lectures and for other outside work such as 
magazine articles, technical advice, royalties on books and 
inventions, and payment for other activities. It is even sug- 
gested sometimes that such outside work should be restricted 
or forbidden. The facts as shown by the returns from the ques- 
tionnaire, regarding the supplementary earnings of members of 
the faculty, including the earnings of their wives, are as follows. 

Fees constitute the main source of supplementary earned in- 
come for all ranks. Extra teaching is the source next in impor- 
tance in the two lower ranks, while royalties have the secondary 
place for the two upper ranks. 

The median amount earned by extra teaching, chiefly in sum- 
mer schools, is for instructors, $345; for assistant professors, 
$350; for associate professors, $600; and for full professors, 
$500. 

Fees and similar earnings show a range, in median amounts, 
from $275 for instructors, to $400 for assistant professors, $350 
for associate professors, and $500 for full professors. 

Royalties vary in median amounts from $50 for instructors 
reporting such income, to $100 for assistant professors, $500 
for associate professors, and $300 for full professors. 

In thirty-three cases a source of additional income is fur- 
nished by the earnings of the wife. The median amount of such 
earnings is $500 for the wives of instructors reporting such in- 
come, $800 for those in the assistant professor rank, $175 for 
the associate professor group, and $1,100 for the full professor 
group. In seven instances the only supplementary earnings are 
those of the wife. 

The median amount of supplementary earnings from all 
sources is for instructors $300, for assistant professors $375, for 
associate professors $375, and for full professors $500. 
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TABLE vu 

SOURCE OF SUPPLEMENTARY EARNINGS 
OF FULL-TIME FACULTY 


Number Reporting 

m edtan 




No Sup- 
plement 
tary 

Earmnus 

Having 

Supple- 

mentary 

Ectrnings 

Amount 

from 

all 

Sources 

Instructors . , 

Assistant Professors 
Associate Professors 
Full Professors . 

EXTRA 

Number 

41 

33 

7 

15 

TEACHING 

Minimum 

53 

55 

as 

53 

Maximum 

if 300 
37S 
37S 
Soo 

MfUian 

Instructors . . 

. . 23 

$ 30 

$ 1,100 

$ 34S 

Assistant Professors 

. 21 

100 

S,600 

350 

Associate Professors 

7 

100 

800 

600 

Full Professors . 

. . 6 

aso 

1,000 

500 


ROYALTIES 




Number 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Mpdim 

Instructors . . 

, . 2 

, , 


$ So 

Assistant Professors 

, IX 

ifi 20 

4,Soo 

100 

Associate Professors 

. IS 

10 

1.S00 

soo 

Full Professors . 

. . 35 

35 

7,200 

300 

FEES AND OTtlHR EARNINGS 



Number 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Median 

Instructors . . 

. . 36 

$ IS 

$ 6,S00 

$ 37s 

Assistant Professors 

. 45 

30 

3,000 

400 

Associate Professors 

. 18 

100 

5,000 

3. '50 

Full Professors . 

, . 42 

50 

45,000 

SOO 


WIFIES 

EARNINGS 




Number 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Median 

Instructors , . 

• 13 

$ so 

$ 2,100 

? 500 

Assistant Professors 

, 8 

50 

2,400 

800 

Associate Professors 

. 5 

100 

1,000 

175 

Full Professors . 

. 7 

300 

4,000 

1,100 
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The range and amount of supplementary earnings, first in- 
cluding the earnings of the wife, then excluding such earnings, 
are presented in the following table. 


TABLE vra 


SUPPLEMENTARY EARNINGS 


{Including earnings of wife) 


Members of the faculty with 


no supplementary 

Number 

Per Cent 

earnings 

86 

32 

from to $499 

63 

23 

from $500 to $999 

54 

20 

from Jpiooo to .1^1999 

38 

14 

from $2000 to $3999 

16 

6 

from $4000 to $7999 

12 

4 

from $8000 upward 

3 

I 


272 

100 


SUPPLEMENTARY EAIUSTINGS 


{Excluding earnings of wife) 


Members of the faculty with 


no supplementary 

Number 

Per Cent 

earnings 

93 

34 

from $i to $499 

68 

25 

from $500 to $999 

51 

19 

from $1000 to $1999 

35 

12 

from $2000 to $3999 

II 

4 

from $4000 to $7999 

12 

S 

from $8000 upward 

2 

I 


272 

TOO 


These figures show that 32 per cent of the members of the 
faculty replying to the questionnaire have no supplementary 
earnings; another 23 per cent earn less than $500 n year each, 
over and above their salaries; 75 per cent earn less than $1,000; 
89 per cent less than $2,000; 95 per cent less than $4,000. Is 
this the best that these men, even with the help of their wives, 
can do to supplement their University salaries? In seeking to 
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answer this question it should be recognized that of those who 
earn nothing, some are doubtless so well situated with regard 
to income from private property as to be above the need of ex- 
erting themselves for supplementary earnings. On the other 
hand, it is certain that many arc in need of additional income 
but are unable to secure remunerative work out.side the Uni- 
versity. Many of the replies to the questionnaire referred to 
the difficulty of obtaining remunerative work and indicated 
willingness to seize every possible opportunity for outside earn- 
ings. On the other hand, those members of the faculty who earn 
anything outside show by that very fact that they feel the need 
of such income. A careful examination of the whole mass of re- 
turns from the questionnaire indicates that in the cavses of at 
least 70 per cent of those who replied, financial pressures farces 
the exploitation of every opportunity that spare time allows to 
supplement the University salary by outside work. On the whole 
it seems fair to conclude that the great majority of the faculty 
are earning outside about as much as they can. 

This evidence stands in direct opposition to the proposition 
once seriously advanced, that as universities ar<^ in the general 
class of eleemosynary institutions, their salaries should be 
merely retaining fees and the staff should earn its living largely 
by work outside during vacation and in the intervals between 
lectures. It denies the widely held belief that many member.s of 
the faculty are easily able to supplement their salaries to large 
amounts. Even the highest paid expert rarely receives more than 
$100 a day, and such days in any one year are few. In most 
cases outside work involves a large expenditure of time and 
strength to earn a rather small amount of money. Not only is 
it usually poorly paid, it is frequently of a tedious, or otherwise 
unpleasant, character. It often interferes with University work 
in respect to productive scholarshiji, although rarely in respect 
to leaching. Yet if it were not done, a considerable percentage 
of the faculty would be forced to leave the University. The sug- 
gestion that supplementary earnings should b(‘ limited is there- 
fore now imj)racticable; for under present conditions this in- 
come is as essential to the support of the University as if it 
figured in the treasurer's report. 
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The figures given here, together with other evidence to be 
reported later, indicate also that in most cases any outside work 
that interferes with teaching or productive scholarship is per- 
formed only because the members of the faculty cannot live 
upon their salaries. The implication is that nearly all outside 
work, except that which has scholarly and professional value or 
renders a public service, would be refused if salaries were suffi- 
cient to permit it. Certainly no general policy of limiting out- 
side work is now feasible, unless the economic grade of the fac- 
ulty is to be further depreciated. For the sum of salary and 
supplementary earnings together falls at present below the in- 
come necessary to support a fair professional level of living. 

In this connection it must also be kept in mind that some of 
the outside work performed by members of the faculty is of 
high value to the public welfare. Many professors in this Uni- 
versity render service to the United States Government and to 
the states and cities as well. These services are often performed 
for a quite small remuneration, or none. There are also fields in 
which outside contacts and activities are essential to creative 
scholarship and broaden the teacher’s knowledge of his subject. 
Such activities generally deserve encouragement rather than 
repression. 

Furthermore creative activity in his field is one of the quali- 
ties on which the teacher is evaluated by his students. If they 
know that he is called upon by important outside interests to 
do work of special value they follow him with an enthusiasm 
which is lacking toward the teacher whose activity appears to 
be limited to the classroom. 

Nevertheless, the greater part of the outside work now forced 
upon the faculty has little or no value to the men doing it, other 
than the money it earns. It probably involves for the University 
a loss in respect to productive scholarship much greater than 
the addition it makes to the support of the faculty, and con- 
sequently in effect, to the University budget. It is a reasonable 
wage, not a limitation on outside earnings, that is needed. 



VI. 


INCOME OF THE FACULTY FROM 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 

T here is a widely held belief, outside the University, that 
many nlembers of the faculty are possessed of sufficient 
private property to add considerable incomes to the salaries 
paid by the University. It has been shown in previous chapters 
that the members of the faculty in all grades, with few excep- 
tions, spend more than their salaries in order to live. This fact 
may seem at first to support the belief that the Yale faculty is 
largely recruited from the propertied class. It is important to 
know whether this is true. 

If the property income received by many members of the 
faculty were considerable, the attractions of university life 
might be sufficient to staff the University largely with teachers 
to whom the size of their salaries would be unimportant. A 
quite different University policy is necessary if they are found 
to be men for whom the salary is the principal support. The 
facts afforded by the replies to the questionnaire regarding in- 
come from private property, including wife’s property, and gifts 
from parents, are as follows. 

The median for all such income in the case of those replying 
is $z8o for instructors, $500 for assistant professors, $520 for 
associate professors, and $1,150 for full professors. 
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TABLE ES 

INCOME FROM PROPERTY, GIFTS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES 


Instructors 
Assistant Professors 
Associate Professors 
Full Professors 


Number Reporting 


No 

such 

Income 

Having 

such 

Income 

Median 
Amount 
from all 
Sources 

43 

51 

$ 280 

28 

SO 

Soo 

8 

24 

S20 

14 

54 

1,150 


INCOME PROM PROPERTY 



Number 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Median 

Instructors 

. . 32 

$ 20 

$ S> 5 oo 

$ 350 

Assistant Professors . 

. . 42 

3 

7,000 

287 

Associate Professors . 

21 

80 

5,000 

900 

Full Professors 

. . 48 

70 

35,000 (over) 

1,700 


INCOME FROM GIFTS 




Number 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Median 

Instructors 

. . 27 

$ 30 

$ 1,500 

$ 200 

Assistant Professors . 

II 

50 

6,000 

800 

Associate Professors . 

. . 6 

SO 

1,000 

325 

Full Professors 

. . 9 

40 

1,150 

150 


OTHER ^'UNEARNED*' INCOME 

Number Minimum Maximum Median 

Instructors 8 $ 50 $ 2,300 $ 300 

Assistant Professors ... 12 40 3 >5 10 550 

Associate Professors ... 3 120 300 

Full Professors .... 6 65 2,000 575 
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The number and percentage of the faculty receiving such in- 
come in given amounts arc as follows: 

TABLE X 

PROPERTY INCOME 


Members of the faculty with 


Nimbcr 

Per Cent 

■ no income from 



properly 

93 

34 

from to $499 

73 

27 

from $500 to $90Q 

27 

10 

from ipiooo to $tQ9Q 

33 

X2 

from s$3ooo to $3990 

24 

b 

from .$4000 to $7999 

16 

6 

from JpSooo upward 

6 

2 


a '^2 

xoo 


These figures show that 34 per cent of the members of the 
faculty here reporting have no income from private property at 
all, while another 37 per cent have less than !|5 1,000 a year, and 
only 8 per cent have $4,000 or more a year. I'he computations 
are based on 272 cases representing 63 per cent of the entire 
faculty. To the extent that similar conditions exist in other uni- 
versities, it would seem that in this country the class with com- 
fortable private means, or more, do not generally rate the 
attractions of academic life so highly that they care to serve a 
university on terms at which their salaries would be only a third 
to a half of a moderately well-to-do .scale of living.* Some of 
the replies show considerable private income, but they comprise 
only a small proportion of the total number. 

The most important conclusion to be drawn from this study 
is that for more than 90 per cent of the members of the Vale 
faculty who replied to the questionnaire, income from private 
property is a small factor; they have to depend upon their 
salaries or other immediate earnings to support them.selvcs and 
their families. 

* Cf. Appendix C, with reference to conditions at the University of 
California and other universities. 
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INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES 

T he extent to which supplementary earnings and private 
property, that is, all income other than salary, are avail- 
able for the support of the faculty may first be considered. For 
all members of the faculty replying to the questionnaire the 
facts are as follows: 


TABLE XI 

ALL INCOME OTHER THAN SALARY 


Number Per Cent 

’ no income other 

than salary 25 9 

from to $499 52 19 

from 5 j> 5 oo to $999 49 18 

from 1 000 to $1999 66 24 

Members of the faculty with from $2000 to $2999 26 9 

from $3000 to $3999 IX 4 

from $4000 to $7999 32 12 

from $8000 upward it $ 

272 100 


The conclusion to be drawn from these data is that 46 per 
cent of the members of the faculty replying are able to supple- 
ment their salaries by income from all other sources by less 
than $1,000; and 70 per cent by less than $2,000. Only 17 
per cent receive $4,000 or more a year in addition to their sala- 
ries. The matter of salary, then, since it comprises the major 
part of total income, is of vital importance in determining 
the faculty standard of living. If the salaries were larger the 
pressure for outside work would be less and the supplementary 
earnings, as pointed out in previous chapters, would be consid- 
erably smaller. There is, then, in the case of a large majority of 
the faculty replying, no evidence of sufficient supplementary 
income from any source to relieve the University of the neces- 
sity to pay salaries on a professional scale, if men of a fairly 
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high professional level are wanted as teachers and productive 
scholars. 

Summary of All Sources of Income, 

The accompanying table shows the median income from each 
of the various sources (salary, supplementary earnings, and 
unearned income) for those having such source of income. It 
should be noted that the median of the total income of any rank 
does not equal the sum of the medians of the three main sources 
of income. The reason for this is that not all faculty members 
have supplementary earnings or income from property. The 
median amount of supplementary earnings is for those who 
have such earnings; the median amount of income from prop- 
erty applies solely to those who have such income. Salary and 
total income are the only items applicable to all persons 
replying. 

In all ranks salary constitutes the major portion of the total 
income. Income from property is next in importance, with a 
slight exception in the case of the instructors. The proportion 
of dependence on property income becomes greater with in- 
crease of rank. Supplementary earnings, which represent the 
smallest source, also increase with rank but at a lower rate. 

Amount of Total Income. 

The total income from salary and all other sources of the 272 
full-time faculty members replying to the questionnaire will be 
here considered from the point of view of range and median 
amount according to rank and marital status. 

The total income of the instructors replying ranges from a 
minimum of $1,500 to a maximum of $9,000, with a median of 
$2,850. The total income of the married instructors is greater 
than that of the single. Both the frequency of marital status 
and the number of children increase as income rises. This seems 
to indicate that low income is one of the factors limiting mar- 
riage and the number of children. 

The assistant professors show a range from $2,500 to 
$12,500, with a median of $4,425. There is a trend, though not 
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riqure 3 

Proportion of Income 
FROM All Sources 


Median 
AmouMs 

Income 

Salary 

Property Income 
Supplementary Earnings 300 


Instructors 


♦ 2.850 


2.2 00 
280 1 


Assistant Professors 

Total Income ♦4,425 EIZZZSa 

Salary 3,ooo ESSS 

Property Income 500® 

Supplementary Earninqs 3 75 ^ 


Associate Professors 


Total Income 
Salary 

Property Income 52o 

Supplementary Earnings 375 





Professors 

Total Income «9.300 PXf 

Salary 7,000 

Property Income i.i so 

Supplementary Earnings soo 
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unbroken, toward an increasing number of children with 
greater income. 

The associate professors’ total income varies from a mini- 
mum of $3,900 to a maximum of $12,000; the median is 
$6,300. While the married here have slightly more income than 
the single, there is no correlation between the amount of total 
income and the number of children; the associate professors 
with three or more children, for example, have somewhat less 
($6,000) than those who are childless ($6,200), or those with 
one child ($6,400). 

The full professors who replied have a range of total in- 
come from $5,000 to over $35,000- The median is $9,300. The 
income from private property is greatest in this group and 
shows considerable variation; there is no correlation between 
total income and number of children. 

In short, the typical instructor has from all sources some- 
thing less than $3,000 with which to meet his expenses; the 
assistant professor has slightly less than $4,500; the associate 
professor, $6,300; and the full professor, $9,300. 
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TABLE XIII 

TOTAL INCOME OF FULL-TIME FACULTY 


RANK 

Number 

Keplyiuff 

Minimum 

Mavimum 

^tc(Han 

Instmctors, Total , . 

. H 


^ 9,000 

^ 2,8$0 

Single 

. 45 

1,500 

6,000 

2,500 

f Childless , 

. 22 

1,680 

5,000 

2,087 

Married \ One Child 

. 17 

2,100 

9,000 

3,000 

ITwo Children 

. 10 

2,000 

Ki 300 

3 d 25 

Asst. Professors, 7"otal . 

. 78 

^2,$00 

$12, $00 

^ 4,42$ 

Single 

. 19 

2,600 

9,000 

3,380 

[Childless . . 

. 14 

2,500 

10,000 

4,750 

Married J chilllrcn 

■ 14 

3 ,iS 7 

12,500 

4,000 

. 20 

3k5oo 

11,200 

4,050 

[Three or more 

. II 

4,100 

0,500 

5,500 

Assoc. Professors, 7'otal 

• 


^12,000 

^ d,3oo 

Single 

. 6 

4,000 

8,825 

5,805 

[Childless , . 

. 5 

4 ,hS 0 

0,000 

6,300 


. 8 

5,000 

12,000 

6,400 

. 7 

3,900 

10,500 

5,000 

[Tliree or more 

6 

4,580 

6,400 

6,000 

Piill Professors, Total . 

. 68 

$5tOoo 

^3$d)o(>(over)fl 9,300 

Single 

2 

6,900 

8,600 

. . 

[Childless . . 

• 13 

5400 

3 5,000 (over) 10,300 

Married Children 

. 0 

5,000 

10,335 

0,000 

. 20 

5k5oo 

35,000 

10,750 

[Three or more 

. 24 

6,200 

3 5,000 (over) 0,000 


Since it is the total income which in the last analysis deter- 
mines the mode of livings a special tabulation has been ma<le of 
the median total income of the married faculty with children, 
for the purpose of indicating the sum available for the support 
of the family. 

Married faculty xvith children Median income from all jourcee 


27 instructors 

Jii 3 ,o 5 o 

45 assistant professors 

5,050 

31 associate professors 

6,300 

53 full professors 

0,200 


The average number of children per married member of the 
faculty with children, it may be recalled, is two. 



VIII. 

EXPENDITURES OF THE FACULTY 

I T is not the purpose of this report to analyze in detail all the 
personal and domestic expenditures of the members of the 
faculty. Its purpose is, rather, to investigate the general stand- 
ard of living of the faculty and to inquire whether or not their 
incomes are adequate to maintain that standard. Only those 
items of expenditure which throw light on this question will be 
discussed. 

Education of Children. 

The problem of the education of children is so closely related 
to the matter of age that information on this point may first be 
given. 

Median Age 
Years 


Children of instructors i 

Children of assistant professors 5 

Children of associate professors 8 

Children of full professors 16 


Replies to the questionnaire indicate that in general expendi- 
tures for the education of children begin with the age of five. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to present statistics on the 
amount spent for the education of the faculty child, for the 
reason that the replies did not specify in the case of several 
children in a family how much is spent on each. All that can be 
said is that for those faculty members of a given rank who are 
making expenditures for the education of their children — 
whether the expenditure is for one, two, three, or four children 
— the median annual amount is for assistant professors $200, 
for associate professors $225, and for full professors $1,200. It 
may be recalled that the average number of children per assist- 
ant professor with children is about two, for associate professor 
the same, and for full professor between two and three. 

Only three of the twenty-seven instructors with children, in- 
cluding one who is paying on an educational endowment, report 
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any expenditures for the education of children. This situation 
is due primarily to the fact that the children of instructors are 
for the most part not yet of school age; only seven of them are 
five years of age or over. The range is from a few months to 
seven years, with a median age of one year. 

The ages of the children of the forty-five assistant professors 
replying range from less than one year to fourteen years; the 
median age is five. One-half of the children, then, are under 
school age, and the other half are between five and fourteen. 
Twenty of the assistant professors are making some expendi- 
ture for the education of their children. The children in all 
these instances are five years of age or over. The other assistant 
professors report no expenditure for education. Their children 
are either too young to attend school or, if of school age, they 
are sent to the public schools. This is the situation in fourteen 
of the twenty-five cases. 

There are twenty-one associate professors with children, 
whose ages range from under one to over twenty-one. The me- 
dian age is eight years. Twelve of these faculty members report 
expenditures for the education of their children. In seven of the 
nine cases where no such expenditures are reported, there is at 
least one child five years of age or over. It is to l)e assumed 
that these children are attending the public schools. 

Fifty- three full professors with children replied to the ques- 
tionnaire. The median age of th(Hr children is sixteen years. 
Thirty-six of these professors are making expendiUtn^s for edu- 
cation. In the seventeen cases where no expenditures for the 
education of children are reported, there are five full professors 
who have children under twelve, while all the others have chil- 
dren over twenty-one, most of whom are presumably past 
school and college age. 

Certain conclusions may be drawn from this .study. First, 
many of the faculty, (especially those of th(^ Iowct professorial 
ranks, send their childnm of school age to the public schools, 
presumably because tliey cannot afford to send them to private 
schools. This is (expressly stafinl in some of lh(‘ n^pHes. Second, 
the amount .spent on the. education of children by the assistant 
and associate professors indicaUvs that the children are either 
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receiving special lessons, as in music, or that they are attending 
some local day school. Boarding school expenses would be much 
higher. Finally, expenditures for the education of children are 
general only in the case of full professors. The amounts ex- 
pended indicate that they send their younger children to pri- 
vate day schools, their older children to boarding or prepara- 
tory schools and later to college or professional school. Further 
analysis discloses that in those cases where $r,ooo or more is 
spent annually on education, the faculty member usually has 
supplementary income. If this is lacking, either no expenditure 
for the education of the children is possible or the education 
of the children in preparatory school and college constitutes a 
great drain on the family resources and involves a curtailment 
of other necessary expenditures. In some instances the situation 
is relieved by the child receiving a scholarship or by having the 
tuition at boarding school partly or entirely remitted. On en- 
tering college, however, at least at Yale, the children of faculty 
members are required to pay tuition at full rate. In some in- 
stances money is saved by the student rooming at home, with 
a consequent curtailment of association with his classmates. 

Domestic Service. 

Tice question of domestic service is here considered with ref- 
erence to the married faculty only. Of the married instructors 
reporting, 39 per cent have no domestic service of any kind, the 
wife doing all the work and taking care of the children where 
there are children. Fifteen per cent of the married assistant pro- 
fessors have no service; ii per cent of the associate professors, 
and 3 per cent of the full professors. 

With the exception of the full professors, most of the mar- 
ried faculty who secure domestic service at all have only occa- 
sional service. This is true of 51 per cent of the married instruc- 
tors, 47 per cent of the assistant professors, and 58 per cent of 
the associate professors. Even among the married full profes- 
sors, 2 1 per cent rely on occasional service only. 

The median annual expenditure for such occasional service 
is Jpioo for the instructor, $175 for the assistant professor, $150 
for the associate professor, and $2 50 for the full professor. 
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Thus, the employment of regular servants is rare in the lower 
ranks. Only lo per cent of the married instructors replying have 
a regularly employed servant; in no case is there a report of 
two or more servants regularly employed. The median annual 
cost of regular service is $780. For assistant j)rofcssors, 31 per 
cent have one regular servant and 7 per cent two servants ; the 
median annual cost is $820. Of the associate professors, 27 per 
cent are employing one regular servant and 4 per cent two regu- 
lar servants; the median annual cost is $1,105. If with 

the full professors that full-time domestic service is the rule. 
Fifty-six per cent have one regular servant, 12 per cent have 
two, and 8 per cent have three or more regular servants; the 
median annual expenditure for service is $1,000, which is not 
much more than the wages now received in New Haven by a 
first class domestic ccx>k. 

In approximately 70 per cent of the cases, those with regular 
service have occasional service also. This has been included in 
the statements of cost mentioned above. 

For all the married faculty reporting service of any kind, 
whether occasional only or regularly employed (with or with- 
out additional occasional service), the median annual expendi- 
ture, with the exception of the full professors, is small. This is 
because occasional service is the most common form. The mar- 
ried instructor having service of any kind expends annually a 
median sum of $135; the assistant professor $269; the associ- 
ate professor $292 ; and the full professor, who is the only one 
really in the servant-keeping class, expends $930. 

As was pointed out earlier in this report, in Europe the sharp- 
est line of demarcation between classes is that above which at 
least one servant is regularly employed, and below which the 
wife does the cooking and other household work. Taking the 
fact of one regularly employed servant as an in<licalion of the 
servant-keeping class, the replies indicate that nearly a (juarter 
of the full professors, two-thirds of the assistant and associate 
professors, and nine-tenths of the instructors fail to attain that 
status. 
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Married Faculty Having No Regularly Employed Servants 

Percentage 


Instructors 90 

Assistant professors 62 

Associate professors 69 

Full professors 24 


In simple words these are the percentages of the faculty 
households in which the wife does the cooking and, except for 
some occasional help, all the housework. 

TABLE XIV 

NUMBER OF MARRIED FACULTY HAVING 
DOMESTIC SERVICE, AND THE 
MEDIAN COST 


SERVICE OF ANY KIND 



Number 

Reply- 

ing 

Number 

Having 

Ser7Jicc 


Per 

Cent 

Median 

Annual 

Cost 

Instructors . . 

. . . 49 

30 


61 

$13S 

Assistant Professors 

. . 59 

SO 


85 

269 

Associate Professors 

. . 26 

23 


89 

292 

Full Professors . 

. . . 66 

64 


97 

930 


OCCASIONAL SERVICE ONLY 

Number Per Cent 

Median 
Annual Cost 

Instructors . , 

. ... 25 


51 


$100 

Assistant Professors 

... 28 


47 


175 

Associate Professors 

... IS 


58 


ISO 

Full Professors . 

. ... 14 


21 


2S0 


REGULAR SERVICE* 

Throe or Median 

One Regular Two Regular More Regular Annual 

Servant Servants Servants Cost 

of all 

Num- Per Num- Per Nwru- Per Regular 

her Cent her Cent her Cent Service 


Instructors . , 

‘ 5 

10 

. . 

. , 

. . 

$ 780 

Assistant Professors 

. 18 

31 

4 

7 


820 

Associate Professors 

7 

27 

I 

4 


1,105 

Full Professors . . 

. 37 

S«5 

8 

12 

5 

8 1 ,000 


^ Approximately 70 per cent of those with regular service have occa- 
sional service also, 
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AutomohUes, 

Returns from the questionnaire indicate that the percentage 
of the faculty owning automobiles increases with rank. It is 
also greater among the married than among the single, and it 
tends on the whole to increase with the size of the family. 
While the presence of children thus increases the need for a 
car, it will be noted that it forces the group of married men 
who have children to own cheaper cars. 

In what price class and of what year of manufacture are the 
cars which members of the faculty drive? Of the instructors 
replying, 35 per cent own cars, of which one-third are second- 
hand. The cars range as to year of manufacture from 1917 to 
1927, with 1925 the most common. The median price paid is 
$650. Nineteen instructors drive cars that cost less than 
i|> 1,000; thirteen have cars in the general price class of 1,000 
to $1,999. Only one instructor has a more expensive car. 

Sixty per cent of the assistant professors rej)orting own cars, 
of which about one-fifth were purchased second-hand. Their 
automobiles are somewhat newer models than those of the in- 
structors, ranging from 1919 to 1928 as to year of manufac- 
ture, with 1926 as the most common year. The median price 
paid is $875, In twenty-one cases the car is in tht^ ^$500 to $999 
class; in twenty-three cases the $1,000 to $1,999 class. In only 
three cases did the car cost $2,000 or mon^ 

Sixty-six jxt cent of the associate prof(‘ssors rt^plying have 
cars, of which more than two-fifths are in the used cltiss. They 
vary in age from one to ten years, with the four-ycnir olds be- 
ing most common. The median price paid is $700. Six of these 
cars are in the $500 to $999 price class; eleven in the $1,000 to 
$1,999 class; and four in the $2,000 and over class. 

Iilxactly three-ciuarters of the full professors replying own 
aulomc)l)iles. One-ciuarter of them were not new when pur- 
chased. The ye:ir of manufacture rangt^s from ic)2 2 to 1927, 
with 1926 the most fre(|uent. The median prici^ paid is $1,200. 
Of the full professems' cars, eight are in the lowc^st price class 
of less than $t,ooo, twenty-three in the sexamd price class, and 
twenty in the class of $2,000 and over. 

The average annual mileage is in all cases cimsidtTably lower 
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than 1 0,000. For instructors it is 6,460 miles, for assistant pro- 
fessors 6,530, for associate professors S, 77 S? tor full pro- 
fessors 5,970. This would indicate that the cur is employed 
largely for town use and that extensive touring is rare. In 
many instances it is a necessity because of the distance from 
the University at which the faculty members live. Many of the 
replies state that in the evenings, on Sundays, and during their 
short vacations the car serves as a means of recreation, in some 
instances practically the sole means. 

Taking the total cost of maintenance and operation for the 
lower and medium priced cars as nine cents per mile (a figure 
furnished the Committee by its colleagues in the Mason Me- 
chanical Laboratory), it will be seen that with an average 
annual mileage varying approximately from 6,000 to 6,500 the 
annual expenditure for this item is between $540 and $585, 

All told, it would seem that the faculty regard the possession 
of a car as an essential in their standard of living. 

Associations and Clubs, lYavel and Vacation 
Professional Associations, 

About 80 per cent of the instructors replying to the question- 
naire (seventy-six out of ninety-four) belong to one or more 
professional associations, the average number being 2.36 and 
the average cost $14.66. 

Approximately 86 per cent of the assistant professors reply- 
ing have professional association membership, belonging to 
three associations on an average and expending an average an- 
nual amount of $23.54. 

Nearly 95 per cent of the associate professors replying belong 
to professional associations averaging four and a half in num- 
ber and $26,25 in cost 

A little over 90 per cent of the full professors replying have 
professional association membership, belonging on an average 
to five and a half and spending for this purpose an average of 
$S049‘ 

In all four ranks, the married faculty with children belong to 
a smaller number of professional associations and, with the 
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exception of instructors and the single assistant professors, 
they spend the smallest amount for such membership. On the 
other hand, as will be seen, they spend the largest amount on 
an average for social club membership. 

Social Clubs. 

A LITTLE over 60 per cent of the instructors replying belong to 
social clubs, about two on an average, and costing an average 
annual sum of $33.47. 

Three-quarters of the assistant professors replying have so- 
cial club membership, averaging slightly more than two in num- 
ber and $45.17 in cost. 

Of the associate professors reporting, nearly 85 per cent be- 
long to social clubs, averaging exactly three in number and in 
cost $64.31. 

Almost 90 per cent of the full professors replying belong to 
social clubs, averaging not quite three in number and costing 
an average annual amount of $149.15. 

In the case of each rank, those married with children exceed 
the average cost for social club membership. In thus fulfilling 
their social duty to their families, they are forced to limit them- 
selves in professional associations. 

Travel. 

The financial pressure upon faculty members having children 
is also indicated in the amount spent by them in travel and the 
number of weeks’ vacation they take in contrast to those mar- 
ried without children and the single. 

Sixty- two per cent of the instructors report that they travel; 
the median annual amount spent by them for this purpose is 
$200. The same percentage of the assistant professors travel, 
for which they spend a median amount of $250. With the asso- 
ciate professors, the percentage who travel is higher, being 
seventy-two, and the median amount $300. Of the full profes- 
sors, 78 per cent travel and the median amount expended is 

$ 350 . 

In the case of each rank, with one slight exception, the 
median amount spent for travel is lowest for the married mem- 
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bers with children. It is invariably highest for the single. The 
only exception to the last statement is furnished by the unmar- 
ried full professors, but as there arc only two such cases report- 
ing, they may be disregarded. 

Vacation, 

The term vacation is apparently taken by the faculty who 
replied to the questionnaire to mean cessation from all work. It 
is so used here. There are about eighteen weeks during the cal- 
endar year when the University is not in session; many of the 
faculty use part or all of this time for research, writing, and 
other professional activities, or for gainful employment to sup- 
plement their sSalaries. The figures cited below refer to the num- 
ber of weeks (or the amount of time figured in weeks) during 
the year when the faculty member is not so engaged— vacation 
in the sense of recreation. Some of the faculty members report 
that during the summer they work part of the day and take the 
rest of the time off; a few others take their vacation week-ends. 
The time when these members are not at work has been com- 
puted in weeks and included in the statement of the number of 
weeks’ vacation here given. Eight replies were eliminated for 
the reason that they gave no information on the subject of 
vacation. 

The average number of weeks’ vacation taken by the faculty 
members reporting any vacation shows no special correlation 
with rank. The instructors report an average of 5.4 weeks’ va- 
cation during the year; the assistant professors, 5.1; the asso- 
ciate professors, 5.4; and the full profe,ssors, 6,0. It is to be 
noted tha,t at most the faculty members avail themselves of but 
a third of the nominal University vacation period.**' 

It is probably significant that in the case of each rank the 
married members with children re[)ort the smallest numl)er of 
weeks’ vacation, TIutc is just one exception to this statement: 
the two instances of unmarried full pr()fe,ssors show a vacation 
period that is less than the average of those who are married 
and have children. More striking is the fact that twenty-six of 

See Ai)pciHlix C for conditions at the Univernity of California. 
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the thirty-three members of the faculty who reported that they 
took no vacation at all are married men with children. 

The whole subject of professional association membership, 
travel, and vacation suggests that the married faculty members 
with children are able to enjoy these opportunities to a lesser 
extent than their single or married but childless colleagues. 



IX. 


INSURANCE, CASH SAVINGS, AND INVESTMENTS ; 
ANNUAL SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 

A ny group of people whose income as a rule merely bal- 
^ ances their living expenses is thereby demonstrated to be 
in an unsound financial condition. Sickness, childbirth, prema- 
ture death of the man, and other events involving expenses be- 
yond those of day-by-day living must be classed as such com- 
mon hazards that provision should be made for them as virtual 
certainties. In providing against the hazards of the future, most 
of the faculty members have chosen the method of insurance. 
Seventy-two of the ninety-four instructors replying to the ques- 
tionnaire, seventy-one of the seventy-eight assistant professors, 
twenty-six of the thirty- two associate professors, and fifty-five 
of the sixty-eight full professors carry either life, accident, or 
annuity insurance, while only forty-one of the instructors, 
forty-three of the assistant professors, twenty-five of the asso- 
ciate professors, and forty of the full professors have cash sav- 
ings or investments or both. 

About 85 per cent of the instructors report one or more of 
these items: insurance, cash savings, and investments. For as- 
sistant professors the percentage is almost ninety-five, for asso- 
ciate professors ninety-seven, and for full professors eighty- 
eight. 

Insurance. 

The tabulations seem to indicate a tendency to insure in pro- 
portion to income. The median annual premium for instructors 
(median income $2,850) is $145; for assistant professors 
(median income $4,425), it is $320; for associate professors 
(median income $6,300), it is $291; and for full professors 
(median income $9,300), it is $392. 

A comparison of insurance premiums to total income indi- 
cates that on the whole about 5 per cent of the income goes to 
buy insurance. The percentage is higher for assistant profes- 
sors, slightly lower for associate professors, and nearer 4 per 
cent for full professors. 
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The median annual premium for members of all ranks indi- 
cates that a relatively small amount of insurance is carried. 
Even a policy of $25,000 would yield an income of but $1,250 
a year, which is inadequate for the support of one individual, 
let alone a family of several. Yet few oif the faculty are carry- 
ing that amount or more. The premium on a regular policy pay- 
ing $25,000 would be for a person, say, thirty-three years old— 
the median age of the faculty replying— about $500. With the 
Teachers Insurance Association the rate is lower, with commer- 
cial companies it is higher. There are no cases among the 
seventy-two instructors reporting where a premium as high as 
$500 is paid. Of the seventy-one assistant professors with insur- 
ance, only twelve are paying premiums of $500 or more; among 
the twenty-six associate professors there are but six; and among 
the fifty-five full professors nineteen. It is to be concluded, 
then, that as a class the members of the faculty carry an inade- 
quate amount of insurance. 

Cash Savings and Investments. 

The information regarding cash savings and investments also 
indicates that the income of the faculty permits but little of 
this type of provision for the future, especially in the case of 
the three lower ranks. For those instructors (forty-one out of 
ninety-four) reporting cash savings or investments or both, the 
median annual amount is $400. For assistant professors (forty- 
three out of the seventy-eight) the median annual amount is 
$500. For associate professors (twenty-five out of thirty-two) 
the amount is $500 also. For full professors (forty out of sixty- 
eight) the median amount is $2,000. 

In view of the facts that more than half of the instructors 
and nearly half of the assistant professors report no cash sav- 
ings or investments and that those who are able to save can lay 
aside but a small amount, it may be predicted with an approach 
to certainty that, if this condition continues, these men will 
have but little income-yielding property by the time they are 
full professors. They will probably have accumulated consider- 
ably less than the amount p(>sscsse<l by the prc‘sent members of 
that rank. Many full professors own their homes, The present 
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showing of the younger members renders it improbable that 
many of them will be as well off in this respect. They will be 
forced in larger measure to rent their homes and they will not 
have an income from private property sufficient to pay rent for 
as good residences as those now occupied by the older members 
of the faculty. Moreover, the standard of living has risen, and 
this places a greater financial burden on members of all ranks. 

Taking the median annual amount devoted to all insurance, 
cash savings, and investments by the members of the faculty 
reporting such expenditures, the eighty instructors set aside 
$300; the seventy-four assistant professors $583; the thirty- 
one associate professors ^892; and the sixty full professors 
$1,090. On the whole, approximately one-tenih of the income 
of these cases is devoted to such purposes. 

Annual Surplus or Deficit. 

The term surplus, as used here, comprises cash savings and 
investments. The faculty members rcjdying to the question- 
naire deemed expenditure for insurance a necessary item of ex- 
pense“-™a view that is quite justifiable— and for that reason it 
is not included under “surplus.’^ 

Fifty-five per cent of the faculty replying show an annual 
surplus; the rest either break even or have a deficit. 



Numhf-r 

Cf>ni 

Members of the faeulty havinjaj surplus 

. X40 


Members of the faculty hreakinia; even 
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. as 
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373 

100 


The cases of faculty members reporting who live up to the 
limit of their income or else run into debt or draw on their capi- 
tal are presented in the following table. 

Members of the Faculty Bavins No Surplus 

th'f c v«^ 

InatmdorB $6 

Asabtant profmorB ....... 4;^ 

AsHOciate profcHSora a 3 

Full profmora 41 
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A situation in which 45 per cent of the faculty replying fail 
to show any accumulation other than insurance during the year 
is one that warrants the closest attention. It gives evidence that 
not only are salaries inadequate but that all additional income 
is insufficient to provide for their standard of living. This con- 
clusion is sound if it is granted that a certain percentage of 
income should, in every case, be reserved for savings and invest- 
ments and that the faculty members as a class are not improvi- 
dent. 

Eight per cent of the faculty replying not only fail to secure 
any surplus but are forced to draw on their capital (e.g., by 
selling a bond), or go into debt. The number of cases and the 
range of deficit are given in the table below. 

TABLE XVin 
ILVNGE OF DEFICIT 

Assistant Professors 
Amount not stated i case 

$ 100 I 

$ 180 I 

$ 250 I 

$ 400 2 

$ 500 I 

$ 800 I 

$1,200 I 


Instructors 
$ 50 2 cases 

$100 I 

$250 2 

$300 I 

$500 2 

$600 1 

9 cases 


Associate Professors 
$ 400 1 case 

$1,000 I 

2 cases 


9 cases 
Full Professors 

Amount not stated i case 

$1,900 X 

$2,000 I 

3 cases 


The general conclusion of this analysis is that the members 
of the Yale faculty, taken by and large, have an income from 
all sources which permits 55 per cent of them to live according 
to the modest standard now prevailing and to set aside a small 
amount to meet the demands and uncertainties of the future, 
but which forces 45 per cent of them, in order to attain this 
standard, to expend all their income and in some cases to mort- 
gage the future. 



X. 


THE RESIDENCES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 
WHERE THE FACULTY LIVE 

T he committee htis gone carefully into the whole subject of 
the housing situation of faculty members and has not only 
used the returns from the questionnaire but has carried on two 
additional lines of investigation: one as to the locations of their 
residences, the other as to the assessed values of the residences 
of faculty members in comparison with those of their non-fac- 
ulty neighbors. The term residence as used in this repr)rt means 
house and lot. 

These investigations are justified by Iht^ fact that the char- 
acter and cost of the home afford for all classics in a community 
the best single indication of the standard of living. Further- 
more, rent is an element in the domestic budget for which the 
figures are easily obtained. It is a factor which is always pres- 
ent, for even if the home is owned it has a n^ntal valuer which 
comes out of potential income. The percentage of rent to total 
cost of living is frequently us<h 1 in economic and sociological 
studies as an index of the proper adjustment of the scale of liv- 
ing. The common relation, usually referred to as the application 
of Engel’s law to American conditions, is that the nmt normally 
does not exceed one-fifth (20 per cent) or, in the case of larger 
incomes, one-seventh or le.ss of the total cost of the mode of 
living. 

Where do the faculty live, and in what, kind of houses? How 
do their residences comi)are with those of their neighbons? To 
what extent are their home.H owned or rented? What per cent of 
their income is expended for shelter? Thosi^ are some of the 
quc.stions to which an answer will be found in the data set 
forth in this chapter. 

Location of Residences. 

In one of the investigations additional to the <iuestionnaire, 
a map was prepared showing the location and distribution of 
the places of residence of all members of the University teach- 
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ing staff. Starting from the college as a center, where a number 
of the faculty live as proctors in University buildings or in the 
district nearby, the faculty residences tend to be located toward 
the outskirts of the city. Two main districts are readily recog- 
nizable. One is the Whitney Avenue section extending out to 
Hamden, ranging within the city from near Prospect Street to 
Orange Street; the other is out Edgewood Avenue to Westville. 
These two avenues lead to the best residential sections of the 
city. An appreciable proportion of the faculty (some thirty- 
seven cases) live outside the city limits, particularly in Whit- 
neyville and adjacent sections of Hamden. Several live in West 
Haven and in East Haven, two in Woodbridge, while one is 
found in each of the following places: Morris Cove, Woodmont, 
and Guilford. This distribution of the faculty appears to be 
due to a desire to live in good residential districts away from 
the business center, as well as to the necessity in many cases of 
selecting regions where cheaper rents may be secured. In a 
number of instances the possession of an automobile is due 
largely to the considerable distance from the University at 
which the faculty member lives; many of the replies to the 
questionnaire state that the car is on this account a necessity 
rather than a luxury. Furthermore, the annual mileage is not 
very large, indicating that the car is used in the city rather 
than for much touring. 

The table below gives information as to the types of residen- 
tial districts in which the faculty members live. According to 
the zoning ordinance of the City of New Haven, a residence 
“A” district is one devoted to single-family detached dwellings. 
Residence “AA” districts permit multiple dwellings with high 
restrictions. Residence “B” districts permit two-family de- 
tached dwellings and boarding houses. Residences listed below 
as in a business district are either near the central part of the 
city or else on avenues where certain types of business, chiefly 
retail stores, are permitted. They approach very closely to a 
residential district. Residence ''C” districts place no re- 
strictions on the type of dwelling, 

A number of the faculty (total twenty-nine, viz., five full 
professors, three associate professors, eight assistant professors, 
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and thirteen instructors) live in the University buildings, and 
have not been included in the list. The places of residence of 
the other members of the faculty who live within the city of 
New Haven, when plotted on a city ^soning map, show the 
quality of the neighborhoods to be as follows: 

TABLK XXX 

TYPES OF DISTRICTS WHERE THE 
FACULTY LIVE 

(Based on the definition of districts adopted by the zoning ordinance of 
the City of New Haven.) 


Type of 
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Prof.^. 
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Residence A to A A , 

. n 
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15 
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Residence B . . . 

. 27 

16 
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Residence C . , . 
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Business .... 

. 5 
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57 

Industrial . . . 
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. X04 
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Evidently the faculty tend to live in good neighborhoods, 
and in fact a large proportion are found in the best residential 
districts of the city. 

Value of Residences. 

Wiin.K the foregoing data show where the faculty live they 
do not tell what kind of houses they occupy nor how their resi* 
dences compare with those of their non-faculty neighbors. In 
studying this phase of the matter, the (Committee look the first 
2S pc‘r cent of each academic rank in alphabetical order and 
then determined from the city directory who are the neighbors 
of these membe^rs of the faculty, taking several cases of the lat- 
ter for each faculty member. From the office of the Ikuird of 
Assessors were obtained the assessed valuations of all the resi- 
dences, The cases were then considered by groups in homogene- 
ous neighborhoods, and the average assessed value of the 
faculty residences was compared with that of their non-faculty 
neighbors. In the cases of two-family dwellings, the assessed 
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value was divided equally between the two tenants. Apartment 
houses and rooming houses were not included, because of the 
impossibility of apportioning the assessed valuation. 


TABLE XX 

ASSESSED VALUATIONS OF FACULTY AND NON- 
FACULTY RESIDENCES IN VARIOUS 
NEIGHBORHOODS 

(Based on the first 2 $ per cent of each rank of the faculty in alphabeti- 
cal order as listed in the University catalogue and their nearest neighbors 
as determined from the city directory. Valuations of the residences, 
whether owned or rented, obtained from the Board of Assessors.) 


FACULTY NON-FACULTY 

, Average Average 

Region* Number assessed value Number assessed value 


I .... 

2 

$ 8,860 

II 

$ 8,89s 

II ... , 

. 7 

7,664 

16 

7,384 

III (B) , . 

7 

6429 

24 

6,545 

IV (B) . . . 

. 3 

7490 

9 

6,718 

V (A) . . . 

II 

10,524 

31 

11,674 

VI (B) . . 

. 12 

14.657 

13 

15.776 

VII (A to AA) 

. 29 

14^548 

44 

15,958 

VIII (A) . . 

. 13 

15.613 

23 

16,17s 

IX (A) . . 

. 8 

17.929 

2$ 

19,476 

X (A) , . 

. 9 

21,728 

20 

25,584 

XI (A) . . 

. II 

22,370 

16 

38,530 

XII (A) . . 

. S 

37,017 

6 

45,358 


These data like those of the preceding section indicate that 
the faculty are striving to live in the best residential districts, 
but that in order to do so they are compelled to occupy resi- 
dences inferior on the whole to those of their neighbors. As the 
assessed valuations of the residences in the various districts 
rise, the discrepancy between the faculty and non-faculty as- 
sessed values increases. In the regions where the valuations run 

* The characteristics and definition of these regions, with all the de- 
tailed matter of the study, are given in Appendix B. In the case of regions 
located within the city of New Haven, the type of residential district in 
which they fall, as defined by the zoning ordinance, is indicated above by 
letter. 
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under $10,000, there is not much difference between the aver- 
age assessed value of the faculty residences and that of their 
non-faculty neighbors; the former may even be higher than the 
latter. But in passing from B to A residential districts, and 
from average assessed valuations of $ to, 000 to $15,000, 
$20,000 and over, the tendency of the faculty residences to fall 
below the average valuation of those of the non-faculty be- 
comes pronounced. The study indicates that in g(‘neral the fac- 
ulty members are distinctly poorer than their neighbors. Since 
there is a definite relationship between expenditure for shelter 
and total income (about one to five in the case of incomes of 
moderate size, and decreasing to one to six or sev(‘n as incomes 
become greater), the fact tliat the neighbors of the menibers 
of the faculty live in residencies of higher value argiu‘s that they 
possess larger incomes than do the faculty nK'mbiT.s. The data 
to be presented later upon the salaries and general income of 
persons engaged in other callings support this view. 

2^ he Neighbors of the Faculty, 

Who are the neighbors of the faculty, and what are their 
occupations? In the neighborhoods where the average assessed 
valuations are under $io,ooo, the largc^st group is compose<l 
of clerks and office workers and managers of small business 
concerns. There are very few professional people. Skilled me- 
chanics and salesmen, with a few firemen and railroad em- 
ployees, make up the balance. In the regions where the valua- 
tions run from $10,000 to around $15,000, the two main 
groups of callings represented are business management and 
the professions, chiefly law, medicine, and engineering. Sales- 
men, realtors, and office workers make up the next largest 
group, with a scattering of skilled mechanics, foremen, and 
store proprietors. In the grouping of assessment.s between 
$x 5,000 and $20,000, there is a closer narrowing down to busi- 
ness executives and professional people, while in the neighbor- 
hoods represented by assessed valuations of over $20,000, 
practically all the neighbors of the faculty are bank presidents, 
corporation officers, leading lawyers, physicians, and persons 
engaged in other professions in this city. It is a significant fact 
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that it is in such districts and among such well-to-do neighbors 
that about half the full professors live. 

The same data have been treated in another way by classi- 
fying neighborhoods according to the occupations of the resi- 
dents and ascertaining the percentage of the faculty, considered 
according to rank, living in each type. For this purpose it was 
not necessary to eliminate the cases of persons living in apart- 
ment and rooming houses. 

First Type of Neighborhood 

Common labor and factory opera- An occasional mem- 
tives. ber of the faculty 

Second Type of Neighborhood 

Policemen, firemen, mechanic, tailor, Instructors 30 per cent 

painter, woodworker, molder, stereo- Assistant professors 10 per cent 
typer, taxi driver, conductor, butcher, Associate professors 15 per cent 
night watchman, plumber, carpenter. Full professors S per cent 

telegraph lineman, electrician. 

Third Type of Neighborhood 

Dentist, chief clerk, proprietor of Instructors 60 per cent 

store, bank clerk, lawyer, salesman, Assistant professors 75 per cent 
doctor, railroad conductor, foreman, Associate professors 75 per cent 
realtor, president of small corpora- Full professors 45 per cent 
tion, druggist, manager of small com- 
pany, pastor, city officials. 

Fourth Type of Neighborhood 

Leading lawyers and doctors, presi- Instructors 10 per cent 

dents and other higher officers of Assistant professors 15 per cent 
public service corporations, banks Associate professors 10 per cent 
and insurance companies, heads of Full professors 50 per cent 
large business houses, and men of 
large private means (by New Haven 
standards). 

The House-Proud Faculty. 

Evidently the faculty are straining to live in better neighbor- 
hoods than they can well afford on their total incomes, and cer- 
tainly more than they can afford on their salaries. They impose 
this standard of living on themselves or are forced to adopt it 
because of the social pressure exerted by the community, which 
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places them in a higher social category than their incomes war- 
rant. Peixotto, in Getting and Spending at the Professional 
Standard of Livings has noted this tendency. She says: “The 
academic standard for housing can best be described by the 
English term ‘house-proud.^ This is an occupational group that 
will eat the plainest food and spend resignedly a total sum 
upon clothing that underpaid clerks would rebel against, but as 
a class they will insist upon owning a home in a good neighbor- 
hood with at least six rooms and usually more. Housing is, 
what clothes and food are not, a vital item in this class stand- 
ard of life, a supreme source of ^psychic income.’ The fact that 
the professor’s house is part of his stock in trade ; that he feels 
called upon to do a certain amount of general entertaining, as 
well as to invite students to his house, is doubtless an element 
in shaping this bias of mind. A comfortable and presentable 
home seems to him a necessity. The well-defined standard of 
living in respect to housing finds expression as s(K)n as pos- 
sible.” 

Additional evidence that this is the general situation among 
the Yale faculty is furnished by the results of the question- 
naire. In tabulating the returns on the matter of housing, only 
the married faculty were considered, for the reason that the 
single members tend to live in University buildings or in room- 
ing houses and do not therefore present a typical picture of 
housing conditions as related to the standard of living. Among 
the married faculty, the percentage living in houses which they 
own or are buying increases with rank, as does the sale value of 
the house. On the whole there seems to be a greater tendency 
on the part of married members of the faculty with children to 
own their own homes than is the case of the marrierl faculty 
who are childless. The median sale value of the owned house 
ranges from $10,000 in the case of married, childless instruc- 
tors to $20,000 for the full professors. 

The Price of a Ten-Room House, 

In order to ascertain the type of accommodation furnished 
by houses of a given value, some of the leading real estate 
dealers in New Haven were consulted. 
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Attention was paid especially to two districts, that of Edge- 
hill Road and the streets intersecting it, and the Edgewood 
Avenue region. It appears that the smallest lot permitting a 
detached house of the type prevailing in these districts requires 
a frontage of at least sixty feet, if there is to be a driveway to 
a garage in the rear. The usual depth is 150 feet, and the value 
of the land averages about $70 a front foot, a little more ($75 
to $100) in one district and a little less ($60 to $75) in the 
other. Thus the cost of such a lot, which is the smallest suit- 
able, is $4,200. 

For the house a reasonable size is one of ten rooms plus one 
or two bathrooms. Such a house makes no special provision for 
a study but as servants are scarce one of the third story bed- 
rooms may serve. The dimensions of the house may be taken 
as 30 X 40 X 30 feet, or 36,000 cubic feet. The building cost for 
the simplest, good frame construction runs about forty cents a 
cubic foot. Thirty cents a cubic foot is a figure sometimes 
quoted by builders but evidently represents poor material and 
scant work. If the house is built of brick, even with the plain- 
est interior finish, and no indulgence of individual taste, sixty 
cents a cubic foot would be about the contract price with no 
extras. A garage may be had for $600. Thus the total for land, 
house and garage comes to $19,000 at the lowest, and with even 
a plain brick building runs to $26,000. If individual taste 
is indulged at all the figure comes to about $30,000. These 
figures tally fairly closely with the prices for which houses al- 
ready built may be bought in the districts considered. The rela- 
tion of rent to sale price in these districts is as usual about one 
to ten. 

The experience of several members of the faculty who have 
recently built houses of the size and type referred to has been 
that the cost was somewhat higher than the estimates above 
quoted from real estate men, so that before they are through 
they have generally put $25,000 to $30,000 into the house, 
garage, land, and general development. Study of the results of 
the questionnaire reveals that it is not until the rank of full 
professor is reached that owned houses of a sale value of over 
$20,000 become at all frequent. 
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As regards apartments, those of five rooms on Whitney 
Avenue and corresponding localities rent for $1,500. Six-room 
apartments are $1,800. Ten-room apartments in somewhat bet- 
ter localities are now rented at $3,000 a year. When expendi- 
tures for shelter reach this size, the individual generally owns 
his home. 

Rent and Its Relation to Income. 

With the exception of the associate professors and the full 
professors who are married with children, the majority of the 
faculty of each rank replying live in rented houses or apart- 
ments and do not own their homes. About 90 per cent of the 
married instructors and 70 per cent of the married assistant 
professors live in rented houses. With the associate professors 
the percentage is around forty, while of the full professors, 
50 per cent of those who are childless and about 2 5 per cent of 
those with children rent their residences. 

The median annual rent varies from $660 (or $55 a month) 
in the case of married, childless instructors to $1,680 (or $140 
a month) for full professors of the same family status. In gen- 
eral, considering all cases regardless of the number of children, 
the married instructors pay between $55 and $60 a month for 
rent; the assistant professors between $70 and $75; the asso- 
ciate professors around $85 and $90; and the full professors 
from about $95 to $140 per month. All told, the faculty mem- 
ber is able to pay only a relatively modest sum for rent, and 
consequently lives in a rather low-priced dwelling in compari- 
son with his neighbors. 

The most significant results of the study of rented dwellings 
relate to the percentage of income expended for rent. It is, of 
course, the total income that determines the amount that can 
be expended for that purpose. There was determined for each 
individual the percentage of total income expended for rent; 
then the median of these percentages was taken. It appears that 
on the whole the married members of the faculty living in 
rented dwellings expend about 20 per cent of their total income 
for rent. This result is entirely consistent with all studies of 
family budgets and standards of living of persons of moderate 
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income. The amount spent for rent was then compared with the 
salary of each person, and the median of these percentages was 
obtained. This study shows the percentage of salary expended 
for rent to be invariably higher, averaging about 25 per cent. 
The conclusion to be drawn, and one which is support^ by the 
evidence cited earlier in this chapter, is that owing to social 
demands and their traditional status as one of the professional 
callings the faculty tend to live in neighborhoods that are more 
expensive than they can afford on the salaries they receive, and 
that they then strive to make up the difference, if they do not 
possess income-yielding property, by adding to their income 
through supplementary earnings. The relatively small amount 
received from supplementary earnings, as indicated in previous 
chapters, is just about enough to make up the difference be- 
tween their salaries and the minimum cost of living at a profes- 
sional level. 



XI. 


INCOMES IN OTHER CALLINGS AND THE 
ECONOMIC LEVELS OF THE 
PROFESSORS’ NEIGHBORS 

T he incomes and economic levels in other callings are 
among the most important topics involved in this investi- 
gation. They are also the most difficult. It is with such incomes 
and economic levels that the teacher inevitably compares his 
own status. They are in effect the standard which this investi- 
gation seeks to define: the economic level attained by success- 
ful men in other callings and thus the economic level to which 
the university professor must be able to attain in his mature 
years if men of ability are not to be generally deterred from the 
profession of learning. 

It is of little significance to show, as in preceding chapters, 
how the faculty live, unless their mode of living can be shown 
also against a scale of other classes and callings in the com- 
munity today. The low economic status of teachers is wholly 
relative. Not a single member of the Yale faculty, so far as the 
questionnaire shows, is suffering from d(4iciency of food, cloth- 
ing, or shelter. I'he poorest among them have certain comforts 
which great wealth could scarcely i)rovide a few generations or 
even a few decades ago. But such facts are of no (Tfect what- 
ever upon the emulative minds of able young men. It is the 
comparison of the standard of living of the academic groiq), 
and particularly the standard to which it attains in the mature 
years, with the standards of other callings now that determines 
whether young men of scholarly inclinations are willing to 
forego for themsedves, their wives, and children the greater ma- 
terial advantages of other callings. 

Incomes of N on-Faculty Families in Good Residenlial Districts 
in Nim Haven. 

TriK most important standard with which the status of Yale 
professors may be compared is that afforded by their neighbors 
in the city of New Haven. This is the standard with which 
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they feel the comparison day by day. It would have aided this 
investigation greatly if it had been possible to send to the non- 
university neighbors a questionnaire similar to that utilized 
among the members of the faculty. 

To a considerable extent, however, this deficiency may be 
made good by means of data which the questionnaire itself 
affords combined with figures which are readily obtainable for 
each of the non-faculty neighbors: namely, the assessed values 
of their residences. These figures, both for faculty and non- 
faculty, are given in the supplement to the preceding chapter, 
that on housing. In that chapter it was shown that the faculty 
are quite generally economizing in their general expenses in 
order to live in residences better than they can well afford, and 
that the average value of the faculty residences is less than 
that of the non-faculty neighbors. It is noteworthy that the 
relation of total income to value of residence tends, according 
to the data from the questionnaire, to approximate the ratio of 
one to two. For all the married faculty replying to the ques- 
tionnaire who own their homes, the total income is 47 per cent 
of the sale value of their residences. In the case of the full pro- 
fessors replying, the percentage is fifty-three, or a little more 
than the ratio of one to two. In other words the total annual 
income of a family is about half as large as the sale value of 
their residence; and if this relation holds true of faculty house- 
holds, it is probable that their neighbors, living less economi- 
cally, have incomes greater than half the sale value of their 
residences. 

This is not a mere chance relation. One-tenth of the value of 
the house and lot is taken by realtors as about the proper rental 
value or carrying charge on an owned home. Studies of family 
budgets and costs of living indicate, as holds true also of this 
study of the faculty, that in the case of incomes of moderate 
size the total income is generally five times the sum expended 
for shelter. These two figures (five times one-tenth) together 
place the total income at five-tenths, or one half, the sale value 
of the residence. Thus, for example, a family in a $12,000 resi- 
dence rarely receives less than $6,000 a year. Estimates based 
on value of residence are only rough approximations; but this 
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device is useful for a minimum estimation of the relation be- 
tween faculty and non-faculty incomes. 

This mode of estimation may be applied to the figures con- 
tained in the appendix to the preceding chapter for houses in 
the high class residential districts (e.g,, St. Ronan Street, Edge- 
hill Road, and the adjacent streets, Regions VIII to XII) 
where about half the full professors live. The results show that 
while those members of the faculty (of all grades) who live in 
these regions are generally occupying houses valued, in round 
numbers, from Jpi5,5oo to $37,000 (average $21,156), their 
neighbors are living in houses which are assessed considerably 
higher. The values in round numbers range from $16,000 to 
$45,000 (average $24,691). Application of the one to two ratio 
indicates an average income for the faculty residents of about 
$10,500, and for their non-faculty neighbors of about $12,500. 
The presumption is that the actual incomes are higher than 
these estimates because the values which the (Committee is com- 
pelled to use for the residences are assessed values, and assessed 
values are generally less than sale values. 

Comparison of Assessed Values of Residences of Faculty and 
N on^Faculty Members of the Graduates Club. 

In carrying out further the comparison between the standard 
to which the faculty attain in their mature years with that of 
other callings, the Committee investigated the assessed valua- 
tions of the residences of all members of the Graduates C'lub 
who graduated from college in 1900 or earlier. These men are 
approximately fifty years of age or older and represent the 
group who have been long in service in their respective callings. 
The Committee confined its attention to those members who 
reside in New Haven and excluded those who do not live in 
single family dwellings. The residences of the administrative 
officers of the University (about ten cases) wore also excluded 
from the study. The assessed values of the residences of the 
members selected were obtained from the records of the Board 
of Assessors. The assessed values of the residences of the fac- 
ulty members of the Cdub were then compared with those of 
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the non-faculty members. The cases include sixty-seven faculty 
members and 127 non-faculty members of the Graduates Club. 

For the faculty residences the average assessed valuation is 
$24,382; for the non-faculty residences the average is $31,731, 
or 30 per cent more than for the faculty members. The discrep- 
ancy is noteworthy, for the two groups of members are quite 
comparable as to age, experience, and attainments in their re- 
spective fields. Applying the estimate that the total income of a 
family is at least half as large as the sale value of their resi- 
dence, the non-faculty members of the Club may be inferred to 
have an average level of living of at least $15,865. The corre- 
sponding figure for the faculty members of the Club is $12,161. 

The following table shows the number and percentage of fac- 
ulty and non-faculty residences of given assessed values, con- 
sidered in $10,000 groupings. 

TABLE XXII 

ASSESSED VALUES OF RESIDENCES OF MEMBERS OF 
THE GRADUATES CLUB 

RESIDENCES FACULTY NON-FACULTY 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Under $10,000 

• • 3 

4.5 

10 

8.0 

$10,000 to $19,999 

. . 35 

$2.0 

51 

40.0 

$20,000 to $29,999 

. . 16 

24.0 

19 

15-0 

$30,000 to $39>999 

. . 4 

6.0 

21 

17.0 

$40,000 to $49)999 

. . 3 

4-5 

7 

5.5 

$50,000 to $ 59,999 

. . I 

1-5 

6 

4-5 

$60,000 to $69,999 

. . I 

1.5 

0 


$70,000 to $79)999 

I 

x-S 

3 

2.5 

$80,000 to $89,999 

. • 3 

4.5 

2 

1.5 

$90,000 to $99,999 

. . 0 


2 

1-5 

$100,000 and over 

0 


6 

4-5 

Total . . . 

. . 67 

100.0 

127 

xoo.o 


Certain results of this tabulation are particularly significant. 
It will be noted first that a smaller percentage (4.5) of the 
faculty members live in residences assessed at a figure below 
$10,000 than is the case with the non-faculty members (8.0). 
This probably indicates a greater social pressure on the faculty 
members to live in more valuable residences. 
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The grouping of assessed values from $xo,ooo to $19,999 is 
the modal or most frequent class in the case of both faculty and 
non-faculty residences. It is noteworthy, however, that 52 per 
cent of the faculty residences are in this grouping as compared 
with but 40 per cent of the non-faculty residences. Seventy-six 
per cent of the faculty residences are assessed at from $10,000 
to $29,999, while only 55 per cent of the non-faculty residences 
are in this grouping. Above $30,000 the faculty residences are 
few in number and but a small percentage of the whole. There 
are no cases of faculty residences assessed at $90,000 or more. 
The non-faculty residences do not become few in number until 
after $40,000 is reached. Above this point they are more numer- 
ous than the faculty cases, while there arc two cases of non- 
faculty houses assessed at $90,000 to $99,999 and six at 
$100,000 and over. 

This study shows clearly the higher assessed valuations of 
the non-faculty as compared with the faculty residences, a dis- 
crepancy which becomes greater the higher the valuations. 
Eighty per cent of the faculty members of the Chih live in resi- 
dences assessed at less than $30,000. In order to include eighty 
per cent of the non-faculty residences it is necessary to take in 
the valuations up to $40,000. '‘Fhe average assessed valuation 
of this first eighty per cent of the faculty residences is $17,037; 
of the first eighty per cent of the non-faculty residences, it is 
$19,733. The same result of lower average a.ssessed valuation 
of faculty residences is obtained by eliminating the extremes in 
both cases— the upper and the lower 10 per cent- and con- 
sidering the middle 80 per cent. For faculty residences the aver- 
age assessed value of the middle 80 per cent is $20,409; and for 
non-faculty, $25,226. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the non-faculty members 
of the Graduates Club, who represent other callings, have 
considerably higher incomes and more expensive modes of liv- 
ing than their faculty associates. 

Salaries and in Some Other Callings, Compared tvUh 

Faculty Salaries, 

In the appendix to this chapter (Appendix C) is given de- 
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tailed information regarding the earnings of other callings to 
which reference is made below. 

Perhaps as close a parallel for the conditions under which 
the Ml professors live, as is available, is afforded by the officers 
of the life insurance companies with their head offices in Hart- 
ford, a city with residential conditions similar to New Haven. 
The median of the salaries of these men, listed in the table in 
Appendix C is $13,800. For the assistant and associate pro- 
fessors and the instructors, comparison may be made with 
figures kindly furnished the Committee by two public service 
corporations, the New Haven Gas Light Company, and the 
Southern New England Telephone Company, and by the serv- 
ice department of the University. Similar to the latter are 
figures taken from the United States Monthly Labor Review. 

A comparison of University salaries with those in the Army 
and Navy also shows that the former are for all ages below the 
latter. This is also true, with a possible exception of the very 
highest grades, in the scientific positions under the United 
States Government, in which the salary scale runs materially 
higher than that of the universities. The scale of salaries re- 
cently adopted for the public schools and city-supported col- 
leges in New York and also Columbia University shows an 
appreciation of the need for better pay for teachers. 

The Committee made earnest efforts to obtain reliable in- 
formation as to the net earnings of lawyers, doctors, and den- 
tists in New Haven. Nothing more definite than estimates have 
resulted; but these estimates rest on the statements of six law- 
yers and five doctors, all well-informed men who independently 
considered the conditions among their professional colleagues 
in New Haven and gave the Committee conservative state- 
ments. 

As regards the lawyers it is estimated by all the informants 
that more than 10 per cent of the practising lawyers in New 
Haven (including all ages) make a net professional income in 
excess of $10,000. In order to attract men of the requisite 
ability from practice into the faculty of law schools, the policy 
advocated by those who are trying to raise the quality of legal 
education is to offer salaries for the professors equal to those 
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paid to judges in the upper courts of the state. The judges of 
the supreme courts of Connecticut and Massachusetts now re- 
ceive $12,000; lawyers accepting these positions frequently do 
so at a considerable financial sacrifice. The salaries of federal 
judges have recently been considerably increased. The salaries 
of state and federal judges are quoted in the appendix to this 
chapter. 

With respect to medicine, the best estimates are to the effect 
that 20 per cent of the graduates of first-class medical schools 
make a net professional income of $10,000 within eight to ten 
years after they begin practice in a city of the size and condi- 
tions of New Haven. In their mature years the abler men in 
medicine make $15,000 to $25,000 and some surgeons consid- 
erably more. 

Estimates on a similar basis indicate that dentists who de- 
velop an active practice in New Haven make an annual income 
of $15,000 or more. 

The Committee also gathered some information regarding 
the salaries and other income of ministers. While average sala- 
ries in the ministry the country over are low, there are numer- 
ous cases of preachers and pastors in the more prominent 
churches of large cities who receive salaries greater in amount 
than those paid to divinity professors. Denominational year- 
books, like the Congregational, which give data on ministerial 
salaries, report many instances of this sort. It is estimated that 
ministers of the strong churches in New Haven and other large 
cities of Connecticut receive from $6,000 to $10,000 a year. 
The Committee has been advised by a divinity school dean, 
who is exceptionally conversant with the general situation, 
that “quite a number of men in the active ministry are receiv- 
ing salaries of ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen, twenty, and a few 
of them twenty-five thousand dollars a year. They are men of 
unusual ability. They are effective preachers, good pastors, 
strong and wise in organizing and administering their parish 
activities. They have those qualities of leadership for which 
strong, well-to-do churches are ready to pay generous salaries. 
There are no men on theological faculties in this country who 
are receiving salaries equally large.'’ Were such ministers to 
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leave their churches to accept a university appointment, they 
would do so at a great financial sacrifice. In fact, universities 
have found themselves unable in a number of instances to call 
from the active ministry the type of men they want, because 
they cannot pay salaries that are as large, often by a wide mar- 
gin, as those which the men are now receiving. 

Particular attention should be called to a report (reviewed 
in Appendix C) on the earnings of engineers in practice as 
compared with the salaries of the teachers in schools of engi- 
neering, That report is based on a nation-wide investigation by 
a committee of which Dean Charles H, Warren was chairman. 
The median earnings of all engineers in practice after the first 
year are found to exceed the salaries of teachers of engineering 
of equal age, and the spread increases steadily with age. On the 
basis of this evidence the salary scale which that committee 
recommends is framed so that the economic status of teachers 
of engineering may approach the lower limit of the most suc- 
cessful 25 per cent of engineers in practice. This salary scale 
rises to a maximum of $12,000 a year for the mature full pro- 
fessor. For engineers of the same age in practice the lower limit 
of the most successful 25 per cent is $15,000. These findings 
and proposals are presented graphically in the figure on the pre- 
ceding page, which is reprinted from Bulletin No. 4 of the In- 
vestigation of Engineering Education. 



XII. 


THE TYPE OF SALARY SCALE IN RELATION 
TO RANK AND TENURE 

T he problem of faculty salaries is not limited to a mere 
question of magnitude^ although that is doubtless the pre- 
dominant factor. Another aspect of great importance is the type 
of the salary scale, as distinct from the absolute amounts of the 
several salaries. Three possible plans deserve consideration: 
(i) a fixed uniform salary rate, (2) salaries determined by 
individual bargain between each member of the faculty and 
the University administration, not controlled, or only formally 
controlled, by any fixed schedule, and (3) a scale of salaries, 
increasing with the rank and length of service for each grade, 
according to a definite schedule. 

It is obvious that the first and second of these plans as thus 
stated represent extremes which could scarcely be expected to 
receive serious support. In fact the third plan would probably 
be accepted with little argument as the one that should de- 
termine salaries of the subordinate grades below that of per- 
manent or full professor. But for professors the plan of a uni- 
form salary may also fairly ask a hearing. It was actually the 
rule within the various schools of Yale not so long ago. Simi- 
larly, although a rSgime of pure bargaining, without any refer- 
ence whatever to an established schedule, would probably re- 
ceive little support, there may be those who would favor, or at 
least assert the necessity of, a wide latitude of departure from 
the formal scale in the way of special determination of indi- 
vidual salaries. With these assumptions, the Committee has 
given some study to these three plans of salary determination. 

The Flat Salary Rate for Professors. 

Assuming that the flat salary rate would apply to full profes- 
sors only, there may be urged in its favor the advantages which 
obviously arise from uniformity of treatment of men of the 
same rank. On the other hand there is disadvantage in the arti- 
ficiality of a plan which disregards age and length of service. 
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This plan is, moreover, not in harmony with the normal prog- 
ress of income in most walks of life. In business, in the profes- 
sions, and in virtually all lines of productive effort, the man 
who is above the ranks of the ordinary wage earner expects his 
income to show a steady increase as he grows in age, experi- 
ence, and reputation, until such time as he may begin the 
process of gradual retirement. The value of the individual is 
ordinarily presumed to increase with the length of his service. 
Whatever may be determined as the proper remuneration for 
University professors, it would be much easier to put such 
remuneration into effect in the form of a gradually increasing 
scale than as a flat rate. Moreover, the latter rate, upon an 
adequate salary basis, would run the risk of giving the young- 
est professors salaries disproportionately high, while still leav- 
ing their seniors with the feeling of inferiority when comparing 
their salaries with the rewards of their contemporaries in other 
walks of life. 

The Policy of Individual Bargaining, 

The plan of special bargaining, in connection with a formal 
salary scale which may be departed from in any individual 
case, may be supported on the ground that only so can the 
University attract and retain men of distinction in the face of 
their opportunity to secure elsewhere higher incomes than the 
formal University salary scale affords. This situation, which is 
the actual case in many universities, results primarily from the 
low salary scale. If the normal University salary scale is low- 
lower than men of the ability which the University needs can 
command elsewhere — then it follows that such men can be 
obtained only by means of a bonus in excess of the formal 
scale. By the same token it follows that the formal scale exists 
only for those who, because of mediocre ability or lack of ambi- 
tion or ill fortune, are not in demand in outside callings. While 
many men of the highest qualities may thus be caught in the 
net of low salary for the present, it is certain that as time goes 
on and adjustments are made, the low formal salary scale will 
be the remuneration of mediocrity, while the University will in 
general have upon its faculty men of outstanding ability only 
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to the extent that it departs from its formal salary scale by 
individual bargaining. 

There are further important objections to the plan of indi- 
vidual bargaining. If salaries for men of similar rank and length 
of service within the rank are markedly unequal, the differences 
must be justified, formally at least, on the basis of the value of 
the service rendered to the University. Determination of sala- 
ries thus rests upon the personal judgment of someone. The 
ordinary business criteria by which cash values of personnel 
may be determined are lacking in the teaching profession. Any 
determination must be in the nature of an approximation, with 
considerable margin of error, and with certainty of differences 
of opinion. This is on the assumption that value of service is 
actually the sole controlling consideration. As a matter of fact 
other considerations enter. Bargaining results from calls re- 
ceived by the instructor either to other universities or to oppor- 
tunities outside the academic field. Or it occurs when the Uni- 
versity considers calling an outside man. The chief evils of the 
bargaining system are uncertainty and unfairness. The uncer- 
tainty is of importance primarily to the University administra- 
tion in its efforts to plan for the future. The bargaining plan 
inevitably increases the difficulty of predicting over a period 
of years the sums which will be necessary for salary budgets. 
The unfairness affects the members of the faculty. Morale is 
lowered and bitterness is sometimes engendered when two men 
of equal rank and tenure within the rank receive unequal com- 
pensation merely because there appears to be an unequal de- 
mand for their work. 

So long as salaries are low, the University apparently must 
have the power to offer salaries above the usual scale to new 
appointees when necessary and to members of the faculty who 
would otherwise go elsewhere. Given an adequate salary scale, 
the reasons for discrimination largely disappear. It is not pre- 
tended that all men are of equal value to the University. But 
the evils resulting from an attempt to appraise the unequal 
values of permanent officers and reward them accordingly ap- 
pear to the Committee to be much greater than those which 
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would arise from an assumption of equality as to permanent 
officers who are equals in rank and length of tenure within the 
rank. 

The Salary Scale Based on Rank and Length of Tenure, 
Briefly this plan consists in a schedule of grades of faculty 
members, from instructor to professor. For those grades below 
that of permanent professor, there is a stated term, at the end 
of which the officer would be considered for promotion, reap- 
pointment upon the same grade, or dismissal. For each grade 
there is a definite salary or a definite schedule of salaries, in- 
creasing by stated amounts at stated intervals during the length 
of the term. This is in effect what now prevails, formally at 
least, for all grades below that of professor. The principal modi- 
fication proposed is the carrying up of this salary scheme into 
the grade of full professor. For this grade there would be a defi- 
nite beginning salary, which would automatically increase 
every so often by a certain amount up to a fixed maximum. 
Promotions of men on the University faculty would not depart 
from this schedule. Appointment from outside would necessi- 
tate only the determination of the point in the schedule at 
which the new appointee should start. The result would be that 
all appointments and promotions would be to particular grades 
and positions, following which the salary would be automati- 
cally determined. The salary, in other words, would be deter- 
mined by the position, not by the individual. 

This plan avoids the weaknesses both of the flat rate plan 
and of the plan of individual bargaining. The Committee is 
aware of the obvious objection that such a plan might appear 
to offer the shelter of permanent tenure and automatic promo- 
tion to professors who are notoriously derelict in their duties. 
On the contrary the Committee proposes only to assure security 
and just reward to the man of ability who conscientiously does 
his duty, while offering no obstacle to the elimination, by 
proper procedure, of the man who fails to do so. In fact the 
plan here proposed would have a strong tendency toward rais- 
ing the level of professorial appointments. It seems certain 
that, if this type of salary scale were to be adopted and at the 
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same time salaries were brought up to an adequate level, even 
more careful scrutiny than at present obtains would be given to 
all candidates for full professorships. Even more than now every 
possible effort would be made to avoid the appointment of men 
who might not measure up to the trust reposed in them. 

The weight of the argument thus bears heavily against the 
plan of the individual bargain and in favor of the fixed salary 
scale, based upon rank and length of tenure within the rank. 
This conclusion, however, rests definitely upon the assumption 
of an adequate salary scale, that is, one that is sufficient to 
attract and hold men of the caliber which the University wants 
upon its faculties. Under such an assumption, the chief argu- 
ment in favor of the plan of bargaining falls. There would, it is 
true, still be occasions upon which the University might find 
itself unable to bring in from outside some highly paid man 
whom it might desire. But the Committee is of the opinion that 
this consequence should be accepted, believing that the advan- 
tages of the regular salary scale far outweigh any such occa- 
sional losses. After all, given an adequate salary scale, the Uni- 
versity would seldom suffer serious loss. The position of the 
University professor has certain powerful attractions, and, 
given an adequate salary, men to whom the academic life has 
an appeal would be found willing to forego greater pecuniary 
rewards in the world outside. And the really desirable men 
whom the University would still fail to attract because of the 
greater rewards open to them would be few in number. 

Permanence of Tenure, 

The suggestion has been made that if members of university 
faculties were to receive a material increase in the salary scale 
under which they are working, they should forego the existing 
custom of permanent tenure for full professors. The implication 
of such a suggestion is that permanence of tenure is part of the 
compensation of the faculty member. In one sense this is true. 
Permanence of tenure, however, has implications which have 
nothing to do with rewards. It is a very old custom in university 
education. To abolish permanence of tenure would be to reduce 
the university faculties entirely and completely to the status of 
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employees. Such an action would be a heavy blow to the pres- 
tige of both learning and education. Permanence of tenure 
enables that portion of the faculty which has achieved dis- 
tinction in serving the University through teaching and scholar- 
ship to cooperate with the Corporation and Administration on 
a footing of independence in the management of the University 
and in furthering the cause of learning. Most important of all, 
it enables the professor to pursue his vocation of teaching and 
research in a spirit of scientific impartiality and intellectual 
independence. 



XIII. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE FACULTY AS A CAUSE 
OF LOW SALARIES 

T he average salary which a university can pay its teaching 
staff is dependent upon two factors: first, the total amount 
of money which the university has available annually for sala- 
ries; and second, the number of men among whom this amount 
is distributed. Thus the average salary is essentially a quotient 
obtained by dividing the available money by the number of the 
faculty. The number of the faculty is, therefore, as important a 
factor in determining the average salary as is the total amount 
of money available for salaries. This proposition, although self- 
evident in principle, is generally neglected. Nevertheless it car- 
ries implications of critical significance, to which this Commit- 
tee has given serious consideration. 

Relation of Funds to Size of Faculty. 

It will here be shown that the number of the faculty has, in 
fact, been as important a factor in determining the salary scale 
as has the University’s income available for salaries. It will be 
shown also that the progressive increase in the number of the 
faculty during the past decade has been a determining factor in 
preventing the salary scale from increasing in proportion to the 
University’s income. Although some enlargement of the faculty 
was necessary under the conditions of the time, its consequences 
are none the less clear. The obvious inference is that increase in 
the salary scale will be possible in the future only on condition 
that the size of the faculty shall not increase as fast as the Uni- 
versity’s income. No amount of increase in University endow- 
ments or income will avail to raise the salary scale if the num- 
ber of teachers increases at an equal rate. Even the promise of 
liberal donations during the coming years affords by itself no 
assurance of improvement in the economic status of university 
teachers. 

Many American universities have large incomes from invest- 
ments, and during recent years donations have come to uni- 
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versities in unprecedented amounts. For example, Yale Univer- 
sity is heavily endowed, and increases in the income bearing 
funds in past years, even before the recent drive, have been 
generous. The total productive funds of the University, which 
amounted to about twenty millions on June 30, 19x7, had in- 
creased by June 30, 1927, to over forty-nine millions. While a 
considerable part of the income therefrom goes necessarily to 
other objects than faculty salaries, yet the sum devoted to such 
salaries has also shown substantial increase. Taking the four 
non-professional schools — ^Yale College, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Graduate School, and Freshman Year— as a group, the 
total amount expended for faculty salaries in the year 1918- 
1919 was $468,232; and in 1927-1928 it was $1,174,650. Here 
is an impressive increase of 151 per cent in the amount divided 
among the faculty in salaries. But the number of the faculty in 
these schools, during the same period, increased from 1:69 to 
294, an increase of 74 per cent. Thus nearly one-half of the in- 
crease in funds devoted to salaries has been absorbed in increase 
of numbers, and increase in the salary scale has been corres- 
pondingly impeded. 

Analyzing these figures by rank, we find that the percentage 
increase in average salary was least for professors and greatest 
for instructors. The pressure for an increased teaching staff has 
thus been met in part by a change in the composition of the 
faculty of these four schools. While the total number of the fac- 
ulty was being increased by 74 per cent, the number of full pro- 
fessors increased only 33 per cent; the increase in instructors 
was, on the contrary, 129 per cent. In 1918-1919 full professors 
made up 36 per cent and instructors 27 per c(‘nt of the total 
faculty. In 1927-X928, only 28 per cent of the faculty were of 
full professorial rank, whereas the percentage of instruct(yrs had 
increased to 35 per cent. The percentage of associate and assist- 
ant professors has not changed, being 37 per cent in each year. 
Herein lies the explanation of the fact that the average salary 
has increased in each grade relatively more than the increase 
for the total of all grades. I'his is clue to tlus incrc'ase in the 
numbers of instructors being relatively greater than that of the 
professors, a change in the composition of the faculty which 
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tends to depress the average salary of the body as a whole. Such 
a change must in the long run render promotion slower, and 
involve also a large ^^labor turnover’^ among the younger mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

These changes in the salary scale and in the composition of 
the faculty are shown in the following table: 

TABLE XXIII 

COMPOSITION OF THE FACULTY AND 
AVERAGE SALARIES 

Graduate School, Yale College, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Freshman Year. 
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. 20 

$2,211 

47 

$1452 

58 

$ 926 

125 
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Per Cent 

. 33 

52 

75 

62 

129 

70 

74 

44 


The past decade thus shows a very impressive increase in 
total funds devoted to salaries, accompanied by a distinctly 
more moderate increase in the salary scale and an even less in- 
crease in the average salary of the faculty as a whole. The con- 
clusion to be drawn is that salaries cannot be determined arbi- 
trarily, but must always depend upon the relation between the 
two factors: university income available for salaries, and fac- 
ulty numbers. 

Demand for Expansion. 

The first of these factors, that is, the size of the University’s 
endowment, lies outside the field of this report. It may be 
pointed out, however, that many bequests to the University are 
given expressly for buildings and other non-instructional pur- 
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poses ; if not so expended, they would have to be refused. The 
question of the size of the faculty, on the other hand, is very 
pertinent to this discussion, for the reason that the faculty is 
itself to a considerable extent responsible for the increase in its 
numbers which tends to prevent the attainment of an adequate 
salary scale. In every university faculty there is a natural and 
desirable strain toward perfection of the offering to the student. 
Courses dealing with new subject matter seem to many mem- 
bers of the faculty desirable, almost indispensable, while the 
objective of others is smaller courses and individual instruction. 
Honors courses and other special methods of instruction have 
their earnest advocates. These and similar proposals involve de- 
mands for expansion of the faculty. 

Another factor leading to enlargement of the faculty is the 
sudden great influx of students into colleges and universities, 
which has been a striking post-war phenomenon. The universi- 
ties have been swamped with applicants for admission. Owing 
to the increasing size of the student bodies, the burden of teach- 
ing has threatened to become so great as to leave to the mem- 
bers of the faculty no time or energy for scholarly activities 
other than routine instruction. Universities have thus been 
forced to increase the size of their faculties and even, as at Yale, 
to limit the number of students. In the ten-year period referred 
to above, the student body in the four non-professional schools 
of this University increased 77 per cent, while the faculty of 
these schools increased 74 per cent. 

This increase in the number of students, coupled with the de- 
sire to maintain or improve educational standards, has produced 
a constant pressure for expansion of courses and increase in the 
number of teachers. More expensive methods of instruction have 
also been introduced or asked for in many departments. These 
demands often arise from the competitive ambitions of the de- 
partments of the University. Each presents in the strongest pos- 
sible terms its own claims for growth and expansion. A less am- 
bitious attitude upon the part of any single department would 
not afford relief to the University budget as a whole; it would 
merely make easier the satisfaction of the demands of other de- 
partments. The faculty, represented by the department chair- 
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men, appear before the University authorities practically always 
as advocates of expansion. The University authorities, charged 
with the apportionment of its income, are thus placed in the 
position of being able to promote salary increases only in the 
face of the opposition of the faculty itself, and the faculty finds 
itself standing in the way of its own advancement in salary. 

Ratio of Teachers to Students. 

Limitation of the number of the faculty is not, however, a 
question which can be considered solely in relation to the salary 
level. If the work of a university is to be carried on, there must 
be a sufficient number of teachers. It is essential that the size 
of the faculty shall not be so small as to provide inadequate 
instruction for the students or to overload the teachers. The 
questions thus arise: What is a sufficient number of teachers for 
a given number of students? What is the ratio of teachers to 
students which, on a given instructional budget, will permit 
salaries sufficient to obtain a faculty of high ability? 

The outstanding fact in regard to the teacher-student ratio 
is that, under different systems of teaching, the proportion of 
teachers to students differs widely. The implications of this fact 
are often overlooked. It is not unusual for students, graduates, 
members of the general public, and even some of the faculty to 
advocate at one and the same time both increase of salaries and 
methods of teaching that require a larger faculty. They over- 
look the fact that on a given instructional budget any method 
of teaching involving a larger faculty involves also smaller 
salaries. 

Three systems of teaching require notice here in respect to 
their teacher-student ratios. These are: (i) The system of 
^^recitations” in small classes and in numerous subjects charac- 
teristic of American colleges. (2) The system of lectures to large 
classes, as employed by European universities generally, and as 
adopted to an increasing extent by American universities in re- 
cent years because of the rapid increase in the number of stu- 
dents. And (3) the tutorial system, particularly in connection 
with ^‘honors” courses, now widely considered as a means of 
providing for the more intelligent and ambitious students. 
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Nothing is to be said here regarding the educational advan- 
tages or disadvantages of any one of these systems. How stu- 
dents are best taught is outside this discussion, for strictly edu- 
cational questions are beyond the scope of this report. But the 
general factors necessarily influencing the teacher-student ratio 
of every system are germane. These factors arc (a) the number 
of subjects that the student studies at the same time; (b) the 
number of hours per week of direct instruction that he receives ; 
and (c) the number of students that each teacher instructs. 

In regard to the first of these factors it is to be noted that if 
the student has four or five or six courses at once, as is common 
in American colleges, he usually has a different teacher for each 
course. If the student takes only two or three lecture courses at 
once, as is commonly the case in European universities, he has 
only that number of teachers. If the student studies only a 
single subject, as is often the case under the English college 
system, he has but one teacher, who is his tutor. 

In regard to the second factor, that is, the number of hours a 
week of direct instruction that the student receives, the practice 
in American colleges varies from twelve to eighteen recitations 
a week with fifteen hours as the most common requirement. In 
European universities under the lecture system the student has 
ordinarily not more than half so many hours a week in the class 
room. In an English college one hour a week with his tutor gen- 
erally suffices for a student working intensively. 

In regard to the third factor, that is, the numl)er of students 
that the teacher instructs, the ratios work out as follows: an 
instructor taking part in one of the large courses in an Ameri- 
can college may meet a large number of students in several 
groups of moderate size or “divisions’^; but as these students 
usually have four other teachers, the teacher-student ratio in- 
volves five teachers for the number of students concerned. The 
result may be of the order of one to twelve, or one to fifteen. In 
European universities a lecturer may speak to a very large audi- 
ence and the lecture is never repeated to another “division” in 
the same term. In an English college a tutor may have fifteen or 
twenty or more students, and he may be their only instructor. 
The ratio is in that case one to fifteen or one to twenty or more. 
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Nor is the ratio greatly changed if the student attends also one 
or two large lecture courses. 

With these factors it is evident that the teacher-student ratio 
must always be rather high under the “recitation’^ system. Un- 
der the lecture system it is more variable ; but when the student 
is not expected to take more than two or three courses at once, 
the ratio tends to be one teacher to a rather large number of stu- 
dents. Under the tutorial system, if used intensively and exclu- 
sively, the ratio is that of one teacher to a rather small number 
of students. If the student has more than one tutor, as ap- 
pears to have been attempted at some American colleges, the 
resulting ratio would be that of one teacher to an extremely 
small number of students.* 

The tutorial system, as employed in the English universities 
where it originated, is now combined with the system of large 
lectures, so that the ratio at Oxford and Cambridge is deter- 
mined by the combination of the two systems and is not very 
different from that of American universities. “Many of the lec- 
ture classes are very large, two hundred and fifty students or 
more, and one lecturer a term suffices,” as one of the higher 
officers at Cambridge expresses it. In other words, the large 
class is always taught in a single group, never in “divisions,” 
and the low tutorial ratio of students is thus balanced. One lec- 
turer suffices in three or four hours a week in the class room for 
instruction which, under the “recitation and division” system, 
might require three or four or more instructors each spending 

* At Swarthmore “honors students are taught in small seminars con- 
taining on the average five students each, and meeting continuously for 
two hours each week. . . . Since *each seminar meets for two hours a 
week the conduct of five of them would be a full teaching load for one 
professor, provided each was conducted by one man alone. It is, of course, 
not planned to confine the work of any teacher to the conduct of semi- 
nars but, speaking quantitatively, twenty-five honors students would 
consume the full time of one professor or half the time of two professors. 
In practice the expense thus incurred has been doubled by the fact that 
it has been found important to have two professors instead of one in each 
seminar in order to dovetail the different subjects of an honors group to- 
gether, or, failing this, to make arrangements whereby honors students 
attend two seminars each week.” Eobert C. Brooks, Reading for Honors 
at Swarthmore, Oxford University Press, 1927, page 112. 
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nine hours a week in the class room; that is, perhaps nine or 
more times as many teacher-hours under the one system as un- 
der the other. For these reasons at both Oxford and Cambridge 
under the tutorial and lecture systems the teacher-student ratio 
is about one to sixteen, while in Yale University, where the 
“recitation” and lecture systems are chiefly in use, the ratio is 
about one to thirteen. (For data from the English universities 
and the ratio at Yale, see Appendix D.) 

The question of the number of subjects that the American 
college student should study simultaneously is now rather 
widely discussed, but appears to have elicited as yet no facts 
worthy of citation here. For American universities today the 
choice, broadly speaking, seems to lie between instruction of 
the students in large groups or in small groups. There is here 
involved no question of limiting the field of instruction: the 
application is made only to those courses and subjects in which 
a large number of students have to be provided for; it may be 
in one general course of many divisions, or in many closely 
similar and essentially equivalent small courses within one gen- 
eral subject. Much of the work of a university is in such courses 
and subjects. 

On this question mere opinion is being replaced by precise 
evidence, for the relative advantages of large and small classes 
are now being investigated experimentally. The results thus far 
obtained have been summarized by Professor M. E. Haggerty 
in his address as chairman of the Section on Education of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, pub- 
lished in School and Society for January 14, 1928. He says: 
“We know too little as yet about what constitutes good college 
teaching for us to be cavalier in our criticisms. We may easily 
maintain the thesis that there is no single measure of good col- 
lege instruction ; the total college situation is such as to demand 
differential techniques and standards to meet varying student 
needs and variable curricular content. For this reason any gen- 
eralized statement about college teaching can be shown to be 
false and inadequate if interpreted as universally applicable. 
Good college instruction for one subject or level of advance- 
ment may be bad college teaching if carried over to another 
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field or to the more mature student years. ... Is the lecture 
an effective method of instruction? Is it superior to the recita- 
tion? How essential is laboratory teaching? Are large classes 
inimical to student achievement? . . . 

^‘The special experiment on class size and student achieve- 
ment to be detailed here, which is illustrative of the entire in- 
vestigation, was carried through in the beginning courses in 
physics by Professor Henry Erikson, head of that department 
[at the University of Minnesota] . 

^^This particular experiment was in part stimulated by the 
general university investigation of class size. . . . The cause 
lies deep in the prevailing condition of all our colleges and in 
most departments thereof by which the size of classes has been 
gradually but irresistibly increased. Year by year the number 
of students in physics classes has been pushed up from 20 to 30, 
to 40, to 50, to 75, to 150. Such radical shift in teaching condi- 
tions is a genuine basis for alarm to those whose educational 
belief and methods have committed them to the small class 
idea as has been true of most of us. To test in objective fashion 
a teaching condition that had been forced upon them, therefore, 
was the real motive of the class-size experiment in physics. 

“The method of the experiment was the familiar one of 
parallel sections and paired groups. There was one section of 
twelve students and another section of one hundred and fifty 
students, including twelve that in certain objective measures 
were the equal of the twelve in the small group. The same in- 
structor taught both groups by the same method. The achieve- 
ment of all was checked by the same measures and independ- 
ently of the instructor. The results failed to reveal any advan- 
tage to the small group. 

“The experiment was repeated in succeeding quarters in dif- 
ferent units of subject matter and by different instructors and 
is now well on in the second year of investigation. The burden 
of proof is still on the small class idea. . . . The study reveals 
that it costs 7.6 times as much to teach a student in the small 
class as it does his equal in the large class.” 

This Committee takes no position as to the educational as- 
pects of the question of large versus small classes: that is, 
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whether one professor lecturing to a large class achieves more or 
less than several instructors teaching the same number of stu- 
dents by “recitations” in small “divisions.” But the importance 
of this question in relation to the teacher-student ratio and the 
salary problem is obvious. 

Outlook for the Future. 

The teaching profession has its economic future largely in its 
own hands. If methods are developed for keeping down the 
teacher-student ratio, so as to hold the faculty at about its pres- 
ent size, while still giving effective instruction in the larger sub- 
jects, a steady improvement in the economic status of the pro- 
fession may be expected. The annual financial accessions to 
American universities are very large. For example, funds avail- 
able for salaries accrue to this University by bequest and other 
forms of donation, even apart from the recent drive, at the rate 
of about 15 per cent a year. Nor is the position of Yale Univer- 
sity peculiar in this respect, for the United States Bureau of 
Education reports with reference to 975 universities, colleges, 
and professional schools that from 1924 to 1926 the total re- 
ceipts increased from $388,242,587 to $479,774,664, an increase 
of approximately 24 per cent. During the same period additions 
to endowments increased from $46,726,677 to $72,374,608, an 
increase of nearly 55 per cent.* This rate of increase in univer- 
sity funds is sufficient, if largely devoted to raising the salary 
scale, instead of enlarging the faculty, to effect a rapid improve- 
ment in the economic status of university teachers and in a few 
years to place them on a level comparable with that of other 
professions. 

The general standpoint of this report may be again stated: 
Adequate compensation for teachers is not here considered as 
an end in itself, but as a means to an end. The fundamental 
object is to secure a high level of ability; and this can be ob- 
tained only by adequate salaries. 

* Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1927, No. 40, pp. 2-4; Statistics of 
Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools, igzs-xgzd. 
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CONCLUSION 


T he personnel of the faculty is of the first importance. No 
amount of machinery however ingenious, or organization 
however complete, or size of faculty however large, can he an 
adequate substitute for the able and devoted teacher striving 
to learn the truth and to expound it to his students. Such 
teachers have never been exigent in their demands for material 
rewards; and they are not so now. Men of outstanding ability 
are willing to renounce the larger financial prizes of business 
and the professions if they are assured of a reasonable level of 
living. They are content to pursue laborious and economical 
lives, provided their calling is respected. The ultimate test of 
the respect in which any calling, save perhaps the ministry, is 
held, is to be found in the remuneration accorded to those who 
pursue it. If the teaching profession is reasonably equalized 
economically with other callings, and if at the same time the 
choice of personnel is made rigorously selective, the other un- 
fortunate elements in the situation are likely to adjust them- 
selves. 

Throughout this report attention has been directed particu- 
larly to the conditions in the non-professional schools of the 
University. The high educational standards recently adopted 
for the professional schools have been predicated upon the 
payment of salaries which, if less than the incomes which the 
most successful lawyers and doctors attain, are yet intended to 
afford a professional standard of living. Although these condi- 
tions are now scarcely fulfilled, the principle is recognized that 
in order to obtain ability the University must pay a price which 
approximates that which it commands in the practice of the 
professions. 

It is in accord with economic law to forecast that a lower 
level of remuneration in the non-professional schools of the Uni- 
versity will lead in no long time to a correspondingly lower 
quality of ability. The difference of a few thousands of dollars 
in salary makes the difference between an anxiety that lowers 
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efficiency and tends to dissipate energy in outside activity, and 
that feeling of safety and enfranchisement in the pursuit of a 
life interest that increases efficiency by concentrating energy 
and effort. If imdergraduate education is to retain the value 
which the American college has had in the past, the salaries of 
undergraduate teachers must also meet the market price of 
ability. 

It is not an American custom to rely upon men of private 
means to serve the public at merely nominal salaries, except in 
advisory or part-time positions. Nor has celibacy ever been a 
recognized requirement of American university teachers. In 
England, on the contrary, both of these conditions were for- 
merly recognized. It is therefore of interest to note that while 
American universities, as this report suggests, may be moving 
toward these conditions, the English universities have definitely 
discarded them as not consonant with the enlistment of a high 
grade of men in the profession of teaching and scholarship. 
Thus the Report to Parliament in 1922 of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Oxford and Cambridge states without qualification that 
“each University must be placed in a position to offer to all 
those who do its work a salary and pension prospects enabling 
a man to marry and bring up a family [five children appear to 
be regarded in the report as a normal family] , with amenities 
and advantages of education like those of other professional 
families. On that condition Oxford and Cambridge will be able 
in the coming era to keep enough of their best students to do 
their teaching and research — ^but not otherwise.”* 

All problems of better teaching and more productive research 
are reducible ultimately to terms of personnel. Personnel of 
high quality, although not obtainable by money alone, can 
nevertheless be sacrificed by inadequacy of material rewards. 
The essential condition for this enlistment consists in a basic 

*The commission included such men as Herbert Henry Asquith, its 
chairman; Rowland Edmund, Baron Ernie; Gerald William Balfour; 
Arthur Henderson; Edward Gerald Strutt; Sir Walter Morley Fletcher; 
Sir Horace Darwin; Prof. William Henry Bragg; George Macaulay 
Trevelyan ; Prof. William George Stewart Adams ; Dr. Hugh Kerr Ander- 
son; and Prof. Arthur Schuster. 
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security against economic hazards and in thus freeing the 
teacher to concentrate in peace of mind upon his appointed 
task. 

The Corporation, the Administration, and the Faculty are 
partners in the management of the University. The full co- 
operation of all concerned is necessary to success. With such 
cooperation the evils of the present situation may be overcome. 
The trust is great, and the responsibility of all those charged 
with the management of the University must be measured ac- 
cordingly. The progress of the profession of learning and thus 
of learning itself in America depends largely upon the salary 
policy which this and other universities may adopt. The conclu- 
sion to which every element in this investigation leads is that 
in order to obtain men of ability the University must pay the 
price which ability now commands. The relation of wage level 
to quality of personnel, which holds in other callings, is equally 
effective for the profession of learning. The University will get 
the quality that it pays for. 



APPENDIX A 

{Relating to Chapter 11) 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE ACADEMIC 
STANDARD OF LIVING 

Please fill out as well as you can for a single, recent, typical year. 
Leave blank what you cayinot answer with reasonable precision. Return 
to chairman of the committee in the enclosed stamped envelope. Do not 
sign. 


Married or single. 


Children: number Ages Number of other dependents. 

wholly supported 


Income: regular salary 

r extra teaching. 

supplementary 

earnings: j royalties 


partially supported. 


earnings: Royalties 

[ fees and other earnings 

earnings of wife 

earnings of children 

income from property (rent, interest, and dividends) of self and wife. . 

gifts received 

other income 


Total income. 


Sum paid 
for 

shelter 
annually : 


rent, include water and repairs 

charges on owned home (but do not include 

charge for mortgage or interest) 

sale value of house and lot 


Automobile; price paid Name of make and model 

Year of manufacture Average yearly mileage 

Domestic | regularly employed: number cost per year. 

servants: [ occasionally employed, cost per year 

Expenses for education of children 

Amount spent for travel 
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Association and f professional : number cost 

club memberships ; 1 social : number cost 


How many weeks vacation did you take during the year? 

' life insurance, yearly premium 

Savings and accident insurance, yearly premium 

investments, retirement annuity, yearly premium 

per year : 

savmgs 

other investments 

Amount of annual surplus or deficit 

If surplus, how used? 

If deficit, how met? 

Additional information on health expenditure, also secretarial service, 
books, and other professional expenses. Write on the back of this sheet. 
Give a description of the mode of living which your total expenditure 
provides. 

ECONOMIC LEVELS OF 54 GROUPS 

(The data from the returns are here arranged in fifty-four groups, each 
of which contains cases where the economic and family conditions are 
closely similar. The figures at the head of each group represent the total 
annual income.) 

I. Economic Group $1600-^2100 
Seven Instructors, ages 32-36, unmarried. 


Salaries $i,ooo, $1,200, $1,200, $1,500 (with main- 

tenance in each case estimated at $600), 
$1,500, $1,600, $1,600 

Other Income .... None (4), $50, $400, $500 

Travel None (4), $50, $100, $500 

Clubs and associations . . None (2), $6, $11, $18, $51, $58 

Insurance None (2), $87, $98, $117, $140, $165 

Savings and investments . None (5), $100, $500 


Vacation: none, 2, 3, 4, 4, 4, 15 weeks. Four have board and lodging 
at the hospital. One used surplus for travel and education; another to 
pay off indebtedness. Another was ^‘unable to afford travel.” One states : 
“Present salary gives no opportunity for outside social or research activi- 
ties.” 

{Serial Nos. A-i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 70, 74.) 
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II. Economic Group $i^oo-$2^oo 
Six Instructors, ages 25-33, married with no children. 


Salary $1,600, $1,800, $1,800, $2,000, $2,200 

$2,300 

Supplementary earnings . None, $80, $200, $200, $300, $500 
Income from 

private property . . . None (4), $130, $300 (gift) 

Rent $480, $480, $480, $600, $720, $750 

Service $10 

Travel None (2), $25, $100, $150, $250 

Doctors and dentists . . $25, $60, $75 

Clubs and associations . . None, $5, $10, $21, $22, $23 

Books $50 

Insurance None (2), $19, $70, $105, $128 

Savings and investments . None (3), $100, $200, $200 


Vacation: i, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 weeks. Wife contributes to family income in 
one case by supplementary earnings. For the most part there is no do- 
mestic service of any kind. One has a cheap car. One owes $850 secured 
on insurance. One Kves in a two-room apartment, carries practically no 
insurance, but paid off notes of $260. “This is life on a simple level; we 
cannot increase the family.” Another says: “We skimp at times, are al- 
ways somewhat concerned over money matters even for essentials, and 
in event of prolonged sickness should be wrecked.” Another writes : “The 
scale of living is a moderate one which provides for necessities but not 
for luxuries, including children. Extraordinary expenses, such as sickness, 
are usually met by aid from parents.” 

{Serial Nos. B-i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 53.) 

III. Economic Group $1800-^2200 
Nine Instructors, ages 23-34, unmarried. 


Salaries ...... $1,500, $1,500, $i,Soo (two at $1,500 re- 

ceive maintenance in addition, which may 
be estimated at $600), $1,600, $1,800, 
$1,800, $1,800, $1,800, $2,100 
Supplementary earnings . None (7), $200, $400 
Gifts None (7), $100, $150 

Rent $170, $250, $520, $720, $800 

Travel $50, $100, $100, $100, $600, $700 

Doctors and dentists . . $45, $50, $150, $600 

Books $30, $50, $80 

Clubs and associations . . $10, $10, $10, $12, $13, $13, $73 
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Insurance $8o, $120, $130, $140, $160 

Savings and investments . None (5), $130, $250, $300, $400 
Deficit $50 

Vacation: not stated, none, 4, 4, 4, 8, 8, 9, 15 weeks. Three have cheap 
cars. Four have no surplus or deficit. Two have college rooms as proctors. 
{Serial Nos, A-6, 8, 9, 10, ii, 13, 14, 15, 75.) 


IV. Economic Group $2000-^2600 

Three Instructors, ages 26-32, with wife and two children 
under 8 years. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 

private property . 

Rent 

Service 

Travel 

Doctors and dentists 
Clubs and associations . 
Books 

Insurance 

Savings and investments , 
Deficit 


$2,000, $2,100, $2,500 
None (3) 

None (2), $82 (partly gifts) 

$540, $600, $780 
None, $10, $40 
$25, $40, $75 
$45, $200, $200 
$18, $22, $23 
$20, $30, $30 

None, $42, $90 
$30, $490 

$500 (met by borrowing) 


Vacation: 2, 2, 7 weeks. One has a moderate priced car, another a sec- 
ond-hand Ford. Savings in one case were for “a definite purpose.” One 
writes: “Wife does all the cooking, including the baking of bread, and 
utilizes every last scrap of food. Clothing for family $100.” 

{Serial Nos. D-ss, 36, 38.) 


V. Economic Group $2Joo-$2^oo 

Four Instructors, ages 26-36, with wife and baby or 
young child. 

Salaries $1,800, $2,100, $2,100 

Supplementary earnings . $75, $300, $350, $490 

Income from 

private property . . . None, $55 (partly gifts), $110 (partly 

gifts), $300 (gift) 
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Rent $600, $600, $732, $810 

Service None (2), $50, $150 

Travel None (2), $30, $350 

Cluhs and associations . . None, $5, $19, $30 

Doctors and dentists . . $140 

Books $65 

Insurance $30, $100, $141, $210 

Savings and investments . None (4) 

Deficit $300 


Vacation: none, 4, 4, 5 weeks. In one case the wife contributes to the 
family income by her earnings. Rent in one case reduced by subletting a 
room. One has a cheap car, the others have none. Deficits in one case 
covered by borrowing; in another a deficit of $300 was avoided by sum- 
mer work. One man states : “It is impossible to have any regular domestic 
help, which makes it a steady hard job for the woman of the house, who 
has to do the cooking, cleaning, washing of the baby’s things, sewing and 
shopping.” The lack of domestic service makes it necessary for the men 
to take a hand in housework. One describes his mode of living as “a bare 
subsistence level.” Another says that because of “the ridiculous salaries 
paid by universities, I am leaving the field of teaching at the end of this 
school year.” The best possible on this level is to “break about even by 
living in a narrow way.” 

{Serial Nos. C-i, 2, 3, 4.) 

VI. Economic Group ^2300-^2500 

Twelve Instructors and Assistant Professors, ages 24-37, 
unmarried. 


Salaries $1,800, $2,000, $2,100, 

$2,100, $2,100, $2,300, $2,500, $2,500, 

$2,500, $2,500 

Supplementary earnings . None (8), $200, $270, $300, $500 

Income from 

private property . . . None (7), $200, $500 (gift), $550 (partly 

gift), $800, $1,000 (partly gift) 

Rent $150, $225, $300, $336, $350, $380, $400, 

$450, $480. (One has maintenance at the 
hospital; two are proctors.) 

Service $80 

Travel $100, $150, $200, $400, $600, $800, $1,000 

Cluhs and associations . . None (2), $13, $16, $19, $20, $20, $20, $33, 

$50, $85, $209 

Doctors and dentists . . $45, $100 

Boohs $80, $100 
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Insurance None (s), $20, $23, $39, $130, $295, $400, 

?430 

Savings and investments . None (2), $100, $300, $300, $400, $500, 

$500, $600, $785, $800, $850 

Vacation: none, 2, 3, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 6, 12, 12, 13 weeks. Two contribute 
to the support of relatives. Three used savings to pay debts incurred for 
education and one for study abroad. 

{Serial Nos. A-16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 60, 69.) 


VII. Economic Group ^2^00-^3000 

Seven Instructors and Assistant Professors, ages 23-34, 
married with no children. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 

private property . 


$1,800, $2,400, $2,500, $2,500, $2,500, 

$2,500, $2,850 

None (3), $100, $425, $500, $1,000 

None (2), $50, $100, $200 (gift), $425, 
amount not stated. 


Rent $600, $600, $600, $800, $840, $840, $1,200 

Service $ 75 > $100, $200 

Travel $5o> $200, $300 

Doctors and dentists . . $75, $150 

Books $200 

Clubs and associations . . None, $7, $13, $15, $30, $30, $33 


Insurance 

Savings and investments . 
Deficit 


None, $25, $38, $155, $240, $280, $300 
None (5), $600, $600 
$100, $250 


Vacation: none, not stated, i, i, 2, 3, 4 weeks. One man has a cheap 
car and two others have medium priced cars. One entirely supports a 
dependent. In two cases a source of additional income is furnished by the 
earnings of the wife. One paid $780 on interest and principal of a debt. 
Deficit in one case met by sale of securities. In one case the wife has had 
an operation not yet paid for. One lives in “third floor apartment; little 
money available for books, concerts or other entertainment.” Another 
states: “Theatres, concerts, etc., almost entirely excluded.” 

{Serial Nos. B-6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 42, 51.) 
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VIII. Economic Group ^2800 

Four Instructors, ages 28-34, with wife and baby or 
young child. 


Salaries $2,500, $2,500, $2,500, $2,750 

Supplementary earmngs . None (2), $190, $345 
Income from 

private property . . . None, $100 (gift), $120 (gift), $300 

Rent $550, $600, $660, $750 

Service None (2), $150, $600 

Travel None, $50, $50, $100 

Clubs and associations . . $8, $11, $23, $25 

Doctors and dentists . . $100, $400 

Books $60 

Secretarial work . . . $60 

Insurance $110, $125, $164, $324 


Neither savings nor deficit. 

Vacation: not stated, 2, 4, 7 weeks. Wife contributes by earnings to 
the family income in one case. Two have cheap cars. One says he lives 
in a flat in the “wrong” end of town. Another states that “extraordinary 
items have had to be met by irregular work during the summer and in 
frequent special jobs.” 

{Serial Nos. C-5, 6, 7, 8.) 

IX. Economic Group $2800-^3000 

Eleven Instructors and Assistant Professors, ages 26-51, 
unmarried. 


Salaries $1,800, $2,000, $2,300, $2,500, $2,500, 

$2,500, $2,750, $2,800, $3,000, $3,000, 

$3,000 

Supplementary earnings . None (7), $50, $380, $600, $700 
Income from 

private property . . . None (5), $100, $200, $400, $500, $600, 

$i ,000 

Rent $25, $100, $300, $600, $800, $840, $960, 

$960 

Service ...... $60, $250 

Travel $150, $200, $250, $250, $300, $1,000 

Doctors and dentists . . $10, $50 

Clubs and associations . . $6, $6, $14, $15, $20, $32, $35, $36, $50, 

$70, $120 


. $30, $200 


Books 
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Insurance $68, $200, $277, $280, $445 

Savings and investments . None (4), $200, $290, $292, $700, $790, 

$1,000, $1,000 

Deficit $100 


Vacation: 2, 2, 3, 4, 4, 5, 5, 6, 7, 8, 8 weeks. Four have dependent rela- 
tives wholly to support. Three have cheap or moderate priced cars. One 
lives “comfortably but with little margin for unusual expenses.” Another 
is “barely getting by with no funds to meet an emergency,” while another 
“lives comfortably.” 

(^Serial Nos. A-26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 61, 66.) 


X. Economic Group $3000-$ 32 50 

Seven Instructors and Assistant Professors, ages 27-31, 
with wife and baby or young child. 


Salaries $2,500, $2,500, $2,500, $3,000, $3,000, 

$3,000 $3,000 

Supplementary earnings . $150, $187, $200, $250, $500, $500, $600 

Income from 

private property . . . None (3), $40, $50, $100 (gift), $120 

Rent ....... $660, $720, $720, $720, $720, $720, $780 

Service None (2), $5, $120, $175, $225, $250 

Travel None (4), $75, $100, $150 

Doctors and dentists . . None (2), $10, $15, $18, $39, $40 

Insurance None, $80, $140, $225, $247, $255, $335 

Savings and investments . None (4), $60, $300, $300 
Deficit $400, $500 


Vacation: none (2), 2, 4, 4, 4, 4 weeks. In one case income is aug- 
mented by wife’s earnings. One has a cheap car. Another generally breaks 
even, but must sometimes dip into the principal of a small patrimony or 
else raise money on life insurance, to meet unusual expenses such as 
childbirth. One says: “I suspect that the clothes of myself and wife are 
a minor departmental scandal.” He has “not bought a book for a year.” 
Another says : “My great deprivation is that I cannot have books of my 
own.” Another: “Books, theatres, and travel are impossible. The most 
difficult problem is the obtaining of supplementary sources of income. 
On the positive side, it is doubtless true that our scale of living is some- 
what superior to the average for the general population.” “Our one ex- 
travagance in the field of amusement,” writes another, “is a season foot- 
ball ticket.” 

{Serial Nos. C-9, 10, ii, 12, 13, 21, 47.) 
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XI. Economic Group $3000-^3^00 

Six Instructors and Assistant Professors, ages 27-37, with 
wife and two children (an infant and a young child). 


Salaries $2,100, $2,500, $2,500, $2,500, $3,000, 

$3,000 

Supplementary earnings . None, $250, $500, $500, $550, $800 
Income from 

private property . . . None (4), $200, $1,100 (gift) 

Rent $400, $540, $540, $660, $800, $820 

Service None (2), $10, $20, $100, $360 

Education of children . . None (5), $250 

Travel None (4), $200, $500 

Clubs and associations . . None, $5, $11, $21, $25, $70 

Books $50 


Insurance .... 
Savings and investments 


$37, $135, $215, $220, $310, $354 
None (4), $100, $200 


Vacation: none (3), i, 3, 4 weeks. Wife contributes to family income 
by supplementary earnings in one case. Two bear part of the support of 
a dependent ; one wholly supports a dependent. Two have medium priced 
cars and three have cheap cars. One puts all spare money (about $50) 
into books. “Expenses for birth of children amounted in each case to at 
least $400.” Another states: “We spend on clothes the minimum of de- 
cency. - . . Having to earn money throughout the summer prevents re- 
search or study.” One describes his mode of living as “quite meagre.” 
Another: “Must use what we have to the utmost limit.” Another: “Just 
enough to squeeze through by rigid economy.” Still another: “Too little 
margin for books, music, recreation, household help and equipment.” 

{Serial Nos. D-39, 40, 41, 42, 50, 55.) 


XII. Economic Group $3ioo-$3330 

Four Instructors and Assistant Professors, ages 26-31, 
married with no children. 

Salaries $2,500, $2,500, $2,500, $3,000 

Supplementary earnings . $100, $130, $600, $600 

Income from 

private property . . . None (2), $250, $500 
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$420, $660, $720, $1,080 

Service $50, $120 

Travel $85, $200, $250 

Clubs and associations . . $20, $45, $130 

Insurance $36, $125, $130, $362 

Savings and investments . None, $250, $350, $430 

Vacation: 2, 4, 4, 13 weeks. One has a medium priced car ten years 
old. One “breaks even.” From another: “We buy medium priced clothes 
and make them last as long as possible. Washing and ironing done at 
home, with occasional help. No servants.” 

{Serial Nos. B-io, ii, 12, 43.) 


XIII. Economic Group ^3200-^3500 

Eight Instructors and Assistant Professors, ages 28-39, 
unmarried. 


Salaries $1,600, $2,300, $2,500, $2,900, $3,000, 

$3,000, $3,000, $3,000 

Supplementary earnings . None (3), $200, $250, $300, $700, $900 
Income from 

private property . . . None, $100, $100, $180, $250, $273, $300 

(gift), $r,8oo 

$275, $500, $600, $710, $900 (Three are 

proctors) 

Service $50, $300 

Travel $200, $300, $600, $800 

Doctors and dentists . . $11, $185, $200 

Clubs and associations . . None, $11, $19, $20, $26, $37, $30, $65 

Books and 

secretarial service , . $90 

Insurance ..... None (2), $72, $114, $115, $143, $220, $252 


Savings and investments . None, $200, $300, $360, $360, $700, $1,500, 

$1,500 

Vacation: 2, 3, 4, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 weeks. Two have cheap cars, one a me- 
dium priced car. They generally describe their condition as “comfortable 
without luxuries,” and “easy financially.” Two state almost in the same 
words: “Reasonable comfort, but not enough to get married on.” 

{Senal Nos. A-35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 62, 63, 72.) 
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XIV. Economic Group ^3500-^3^^0 

Three Instructors a^d Assistant Professors, ages 31-39, 
with wife and baby or young child. 

Salaries $2,750, $3,000, $3,000 

Supplementary earnings . None, $500, $500 
Income from 

private property . . . None (2), $1,000 (gift) 

Rent $660, $720, $840 

Service None, $150, $150 

Travel None (2), $100 

Clubs and associations . . None, $22, $45 

Insurance $208, $290, $442 

Neither savings nor deficit. 

Vacation: none, 4, 4 weeks. One entirely supports a dependent. One 
has a medium priced car (a gift). Hospital and nursing charges at birth 
of child are given in one instance as $350. One lives in a five-room flat; 
the others gave no information. In regard to their mode of life, one 
writes: “It is unfortunately essential to keep up appearances.” 

{Serial Nos. C-14, 15, 16.) 


XV. Economic Group ^3500-^3800 

Five Instructors and Assistant Professors, ages 25-33, 
married with no children. 

Salaries $2,100, $2,100, $2,500, $2,500, $3,000 

Supplementary earnings . None, $15, $300, $1,000, $1,500 
Income from 

private property . . . None (2), $100 (gift), $1,300 (partly gift) 

$1,500 (gift) 

Rent $660, $660, $660, $790, $870 

Service None, $30, $35, $100, $150 

Travel None (2), $96, $150, $250 

Doctors and dentists . . $63 

Clubs and associations . . $10, $20, $40, $60, $85 

Insurance None, $135, $150, $192, $225 

Savings and investments . None (3), $550, $800 
Deficit $400 
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Vacation: 4, 4, 6, 10, 12 weeks. Wife contributes to supplementary 
earnings in one case. The deficit mentioned above was met by selling a 
bond. Two live in a three-room and one in a five-room apartment. One 
has a cheap car. The wives do all the housework except as they have 
some occasional service. One goes to New York two or three times an- 
nually for pleasure or to attend scientific meetings. Another spends $75 
for clothing, his wife $135; amusements $50. Another states: “Mode of 
living plain and comfortable; no money for amusements.” 

{Serial Nos. B-13, 14, 15, 44, 47.) 


XVI. Economic Group $36 00-$ 42 00 


Ten Instructors, Assistant and Associate Professors, 
ages 27-40, unmarried. 


Salaries 


Supplementary earnings 

Income from 

private property . 


$1,680 and maintenance, $1,800, $2,500, 
$2,500, $3,000, $3,000, $3,000, $3,S00j 

$4,000, $4,000 

None (4), $50, $200, $400, $600, $600, 
$1,500 

None (4), $100 (gift), $150, $250, $i,Soo, 
$2,200, $2,500 


Rent $200, $300, $390, $450, $450, $500, $624, 

$700, $1,000, amount not stated. 

Service $30, $70 

Travel $200, $250, $500, $600, $1,000, $2,000 

Doctors and dentists . . $15, $25, $60, $250 

Clubs and associations . . $9, $30, $35, $35, $50, $52, $70, $78, $125, 

amount not stated. 

Books $150, $150, $300 


Insurance None (2), $40, $50, $75, $75, $182, $248, 

$340, $565 

Savings and investments . None (3), $400, $500, $500, $500, $600, 

$1,200, $1,500 


Vacation: 4, 4, 4, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 16 weeks. Five contribute to the 
support of relatives. Five have medium priced cars. One writes: “Plays 
and concerts are indulged in frequently. A trip to Europe comes along 
occasionally. My general mode of living may be described as comfortable 
but not luxurious.” Another says: “I live very comfortably and can and 
do waste money with impunity.” 

{Serial Nos. A-40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 64, 68, 71, 76.) 
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XVII. Economic Group $^^00-^4300 

Eight Instructors, Assistant and Associate Professors, ages 29- 
39, with wife and two children (in seven cases under 8 
years, in the eighth case grown children) . 

SaXaries $2,500, $2,700, $3,000, $3,500, $3,500, 

$3,500, $3,900, $4,000 

Sup:plementary earnings . None (2), $50, $200, $300, $300, $800, 

$1,430 

Income from 

private property . . . None (s), $48, $1,000 (partly gift), $1,700 

(partly gift) 

Rent $585, $780, $800, $850, $930 

Owned homes worth . . $8,500, $11,000, $11,000 

Service None (4), $250, $250, $262, $1,130 

Travel None (4), $100, $200, $300, $300 

Doctors and dentists . . $200, $500, $1,000 

Clubs and associations . . None (2), $10, $19, $20, $25, $55, $55 

Insurance $42, $150, $200, $241, $350, $400, $400, 

$550 

Savings and investments . None (4), $250, $400, $450, $466 

Vacation: none (3), 2, 2, 4, 4, 6 weeks. One has a dependent whom he 
entirely supports. Two have cheap cars, one a medium priced car. Sav- 
ings in one case were invested for the purchase of a home. One is “just 
about able to break even” ; he has no domestic help other than someone 
occasionally in the evening to look after the children. Another says : “At 
times self-denial must be practiced to the point of being painful.” One 
states that during the past year hospital and doctor bills of $500 necessi- 
tated borrowing on life insurance policies. Another reports “no normal 
deficit, but in the past year health expenditures totalling $1,000 involved 
a deficit met out of sale of investments.” Another has been paying off a 
deficit of $2,500 that has accumulated over a period of years owing 
chiefly to medical expenses. 

^Serial Nos. D-i, 2, 3, 43, 44, 45, 46, 51.) 

XVIII, Economic Group $40oo-$4ioo 

Four Assistant Professors, ages 31-43, with wife and 
baby or young child. 

Salaries $2,000, $3,000, $4,000, $4,000 

Supplementary earnings . None, $80, $500, $2,000 
Income from 

private property . . . None (3), $500 
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Rent $600, $780, $900, $1,080 

Service None, $i6o, $200, $550 

Travel None, $250, $300, $500 

Clubs and associations . . None, $28, $120, $130 
Education of children . . None (3), $115 

Insurance $180, $200, $326, $380 

Savings and investments . None (3), $350 

Vacation: i, 3, 3, 4 weeks. One used savings to pay previous deficit. 
Three “break even,” but “require the utmost economy to prevent a defi- 
cit.” Two have cheap cars. “A very modest living, with no money for 
travel and professional advancement (books, etc.).” 

{Serial Nos. C-17, 18, 19, 20.) 


XIX. Economic Group ^4200-^4600 

Five Assistant and Associate Professors, ages 35-47, 
with wife and three children under 14 years. 

Salaries $3jS00} $4>ooo, $4,500 

Supplementary earnings . None (2), $500, $550, $600 
Income from 

private property . . . None, $50, $80, $600, $720 

Rent $800, $900, $1,340, amount not stated. 

Owned home worth . . $15,000 

Service $25, $150, $300, $300, $800 

Education of children . . None (4), $80 

Travel None, $50, $100, $150, $500 

Clubs and associations . . $20, $25, $30, $85, $128 

Insurance $200, $310, $33S> $3SOj $665 

Savings and investments . None (2), $200, $300, $300 
Deficit $800 

Vacation: none, 4, 6, 8, 8 weeks. One has a cheap car and three have 
medium priced cars. Deficit of $800 met by drawing from principal of 
property to pay for childbirth, tonsil operations, and children’s diseases. 
“We have necessary food, clothing and shelter, but do most of our own 
work, and principal of property is dwindling.” Another shows no surplus 
or deficit. Another describes his life as “simple, careful living by budget, 
without opportunity to provide properly for the future.” 

{Serial Nos. E-i, 2, 3, 38, 44.) 
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XX. Economic Group $4joo~$46so 

Six Instructors, Assistant and Associate Professors, 
ages 26-46, married with no children. 

Salanes $2,500 $3,000, $3,000, $3,000 $3,000, $4,000 

Supplementary earnings . $300, $300, $850, $1,225, $1,410, $1,820 

Income from 

pnvate property . . . None (2), $i7S, $35o (partly gift), $500, 

$1,200 (gift) 

Rent $720, $780, $816, $840, $900, $1,200 

Service None (2), $75, $100, $250, $250 

Travel None (2), $100, $100, $200, $300 

Clubs and associations . . None, $15, $40, $42, $62, $115 

Insurance None (2), $108, $200, $250, $275 

Savings and investments . None (4), $400, $500 

Vacation: 3, 4, 4, 6, 6, 8 weeks. Most of them work during the sum- 
mer when work is available. Wife contributes earnings in three cases. 
Three have medium priced cars. Generally there is no domestic service or 
else occasional service only. One refers to his mode of living as “middle 
class.” Another says : “Income adequate as long as both of us are work- 
ing.” One entirely supports a dependent, two partially support one or 
more dependents. 

{Serial Nos, B-17, 18, 40, 41, 49, 52.) 

XXI. Economic Group $4Soo-$S400 

Four Instructors, Assistant and Associate Professors, 
ages 26-44, unmarried. 

Salaries $1,800, $2,100, $3,5°°, $S,ooo 

Supplementary earnings . $20, $200, $500, $3,200 

Income from 

private property . . . $100, $200, $1,030, $2,800 

Rent $200, $780, $1,250 

Owned home worth . . $19,000 (owns half only) 

Service $54° 

Travel $100, $400, $800, $1,500 

Books $200, $300 

Clubs and associations . . None, $9, $40, $80 

Insurance None, $295, $340, $695 

Savings and investments . None, $400, $700, $2,000 
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Vacation: not stated, 4, 8, 10 weeks (latter on account of illness). One 
takes an occasional trip to Europe. Expenditures for books and maga- 
zines are mentioned in two cases as $200 and $300. Two report no lack 
of comforts but few luxuries. 

{Serial No-s. A-46, 47, 49, 77.) 


XXII. Economic Group $45^0-^5000 

Four Assistant and Associate Professors, ages 34-36, with 
wife and two children under 8 years. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 
private property . 

Rent 

Owned homes worth 

Service 

Education of children . 

Travel 

Clubs and associations . 
Doctors and dentists 

Insurance 

Savings and investments . 
Deficit 


$3,000, $4,000, $4,000, $4,000 
$250, $800, $850, $1,000 

None (2), $300, $800 

$900, $1,000 
$11,000, $12,000 
$200, $250, $312, $500 
None (3), $50 
None, $100, $200, $250 
$50, $60, $95, $100 
$75 

$181, $343, $350, $485 
None (4) 

$180, $250, amount not stated. 


Vacation: 3, 3, 4, 6 weeks. One partially supports a dependent, another 
partially supports two. Wife contributes to supplementary earnings in 
one case. Three have medium priced cars. Deficit in one case is met by 
drawing on capital. Another says: “By constantly living over my income 
the family lives in fair comfort. Sickness quickly wrecks the budget.” 
Another: “Hand to mouth living.” Another: “Cannot afford more than 
$25 for books; can attend no professional gatherings, unless close at 
hand. Cannot go to the theatre except in the gallery. Have never sat in 
the orchestra circle at Shubert^s. Clothing: one new suit a year, one pair 
of shoes; for wife about $10 a month. Wife does laundry with aid of 
washing machine. Live up to last penny of our income.” Another says: 
“When I think of the coming needs of a growing family and the educa- 
tion of two children, I wonder what my financial condition will be at 
the end of my useful service.” 

{Serial Nos. D-4, 5, 6, 47,) 
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XXIII. Economic Group ^5000-^5100 

Five Instructors and Assistant Professors, ages 29-36, 
married with no children. 


Salaries $2,500, ^SyOoo, $3,500, $4,500, $4,500 

Supplementary earnings . None (2), $600, $1,500, $1,500 
Income from 

private property . . . $190, $600, $700, $1,000 (partly gift), 

$1,400 

Rent $720, $960, $1,080, $1,200 

Owned home worth . . $8,500 

Travel None, $33, $100, $200, $300 

Doctors and dentists . . $300, $400 

Books $50 

Clubs and associations . . $5, $14, $25, $28, $55 

Insurance $150, $240, $396, $400, $700 

Savings and investments . None, $300, $600, $800, $1,000 


Vacation: 3, 4, 4, 5, 6 weeks. Wife contributes to supplementary earn- 
ings in one case. One has a cheap car, two have medium priced cars. 
Domestic service is either lacking or is occasional only. One lives in a 
four-room apartment in a pleasant section of the city and manages to 
“keep expenses down by going without maid and automobile, so as to 
save $800.” Another states : “We live in a small apartment, spend as little 
as possible for clothing, entertainment, pleasure or travel.*’ Another 
writes: “Reasonable economy is necessary and certain desirable things, 
such as foreign travel, must be postponed.” 

(Serial Nos. B-19, 20, 21, 48, 54.) 


XXIV. Economic Group ^5000-^5500 

Six Instructors, Assistant, Associate and Full Professors, 
ages 32-65, with wife and one child (one an infant, two 
adults, and the others of school age). 

Salaries $2,500, $3,000, $3,500, $4,Soo, $4,500, 

$5,000 

Supplementary earnings , None (2), $100, $500, $800, $2,300 
Income from 

private property . , . None (2), $200, $1,000, $1,665, $3, 000 

(partly gift) 
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Rent $1,000, $1,000, $1,340, $1,500 

Owned homes worth . . $15,000, $18,000 

Service None, $120, $150, $292, $600, $800 

Education of children . . None (3), $100, $150, $1,400 

Travel None (2), $150, $160, $450, $750 

Doctors and dentists . . $318 

Clubs and associations . . $65, $65, $72, $85, $100, $150 

Insurance $50, $190, $212, $240, $ 375 ? $ 7^5 

Savings and investments . None (3), $500, $500, $600 

Vacation: “regular” (2), i, 4, 6, 8 weeks. Wife contributes to supple- 
mentary earnings in one case. No savings in three cases; another saves 
only the earnings of his wife. One man partially supports a dependent. 
Three have low priced cars, one a moderate priced car, and one an ex- 
pensive car. One says: “If I were compelled to depend upon my college 
salary alone I could not remain at Yale” Another writes: “We live in a 
pleasant single house with yard. My wife does the cooking and most of 
the housework the year round. We dress as cheaply as possible. Can spend 
a little on books.” 

{Serial Nos. C-22, 23, 24, 44, 48, 49.) 


XXV. Economic Group ^^100-^5700 

Four Assistant and Associate Professors, ages 32-45, with 
wife and three children under 14 years. 

Salaries $3,Soo, $3>Soo, $ 4 >ooo, ? 4 Soo 

Supplementary earnings . $ 7 °S, $1,200, $1,330, $1,730 

Income from 

private property . . . None, $250, $275, $570 

Rent $840, $1,000, $1,000 

Owned home worth . . $12,000 

Service None, $ 75 , $I 7 S, $250 

Education of children - . None (3), $1,500 

Travel None (3), $75 

Clubs and associations . . None, $30, $110, $113 

Doctors and dentists . . $100, $150, $300 

Insurance $282, $483, $520, $725 

Savings and investments . $100, $500, $7°°, $800 

Vacation: none, 3, 4, 8 weeks. One partially supports a dependent. 
Two have medium priced cars. One has surplus of $700, i^ut can afford 
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no books. He says: “My mode of living is just like that of the naan 
downstairs in the two-family house. He is manager of a gasoline filling 
station.” Another says : “Mode of living modest, much more restricted 
than that of other professional men and of most business men.” Another 
says : “Wife does not only the cooking but also laundry and most of the 
dressmaking, but has a helper for housework twice a week. Seldom go to 
theater or movies. Wife is very efficient, otherwise we could not get by.” 
Another has neither surplus nor deficit this year, but for five years past 
has met deficits from profits on business transactions. He has secured 
outside the University a fund for secretarial service. Margin for books, 
health, and amusement small. Lives by the most rigid economy, carefully 
scrutinizing every expenditure. 

{Serial Nos. E-5, 6, 7, 39 -) 


XXVI. Economic Group ^S 300 -$s 6 oo 

Five Instructors, Assistant and Full Professors, ages 33-45, 
■with wife and two children mostly of school age. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 
private property . 


$3,500, $4,000, $4,000, $4,000 $5,000 
$400, $500, $900, $1,400, $1,500 

None (2), $50, $900, $1,200 


Rent 

Owned homes worth 

Service 

Education of children . 

Travel 

Clubs and associations . 
Doctors and dentists 


$650, $1,020, $1,275 
$15,500, amount not stated 
None, $150, $250, $360, $380 
$80, $100, $200, $300, $1,200 
None, $75, $150, $250 
$20, $35, $87, $145, $i 4 S 
$40, $200, $200 


Insurance .... 
Savings and investments 
Deficit 


$100, $355, $380, $437, $440 

None (3), $ 25 , $900 

$600 (met by gifts from relatives) 


Vacation: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 weeks. One has a cheap car, two have medium 
priced cars. One says : “By close scrutiny of all expenses and cutting out 
all but necessities, we just manage to make ends meet.” Another: “Can- 
not carry enough life insurance for adequate protection of family. We 
live comfortably, but modestly, depriving ourselves of many desirable 
social activities.” 

{Serial Nos. D-7, 8, 9, 10, 57.) 
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XXVII. 

Economic Group ^5400-^6200 

Six Assistant, Associate and Full Professors, ages 26-50, 
married with no children. 

Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 

private property . 

. $4,000, $4,500, $4,500, $5,000, $5,400, 

$ 5,500 

. None (2), $100, $200, $800, $1,200 

. None (2), $70, $200, $1,000, $2,000 

Rent 

Owned homes worth 

Service 

Travel 

Clubs and associations . 
Books 

$1,100, $1,200, $1,200, $1,600 
. $11,500, $18,000 

. None (3), $650, $850, $855 
. None (2)y $150, $200, $250, $400 
. None, $22, $35, $80, $115, $145 
. $100 

Insurance .... 

Savings and investments 

. None, $250, $370, $400, $314, $550 
. None (2), $200, $500, $1,000, $1,100 

Vacation: none, 3, 3, 4, 6, 8 weeks. Wife contributes to supplementary 
earnings in one case. Two have medium priced cars, three have cars that 
cost less than $1,000. Savings used for payment on mortgage in one 
case. One lives in a four-room apartment and “goes occasionally to the 
theater and movies.” Another says: “A very simple mode of living is 
provided.” 

{Serial Nos, B-22, 23, 24, 25, 26, s©-) 

XXVIII. 

Economic Group $5500-^6300 

Four Instructors and Assistant Professors, ages 25-55, 
unmarried. 

Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 

private property . 

. $2,000, $2,100, $4,500, $5,500 

. None (2), $170, $4,000 

. None, $775, $850, $3,600 

Rent 

Service 

Travel 

Clubs and associations 
Books 

. $130, $450 

. $225 

. $500, $1,400 

. $50, $60, $70 

. $200 

Insurance . . . . 

Savings and investments 

. $ 175 , ? 4 oo, 5923 

. None (2), $2,000, $2,000 
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Vacation: not stated, 6, lo, 14 weeks. One supports a dependent. One 
says: “As long as I remain unmarried I can live with great comfort. I 
seldom deny myself luxuries for financial reasons.” 

{Serial Nos. A-50, 51, 53,^78.) 


XXIX. Economic Group 


Four Assistant and Associate Professors, ages 32-60, with 
wife and three children (in three cases of school age, 
and in one case of college age) . 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 

private property . 

Rent 

Owned home worth 

Service 

Education of children . 

Travel 

Clubs and associations . . 

Insurance 

Savings and investments . 


$3,200, $4)SoOj $4»Soo, $6,000 
None (2), $500, $1,050 

None, $100, $300, $900 

$750, $1,020, $1,200 
$10,000 

$100, $150, $600, $1,020 
$50, $100, $250, $900 
None, $200, $200, $300 
$15, $37, $89, $200 

None, $316, $529, $765 
None (2), $150, $600 


Vacation: 1, 2, 3, 4 weeks. Two support dependents, one wholly, the 
other partially. One owns a medium priced car, three have cheap cars. In 
one case the education of children has prevented savings. In another, 
where savings are now being made, they are for the education of children 
when of college age. “Present salaries provide for a plain, but comfort- 
able physical existence, but are entirely inadequate for the cultivation of 
professional and aesthetic interests.” 

{Serial Nos. D-ii, 12, 13, 58.) 


XXX. Economic Group $6000-^6400 

Six Assistant, Associate and Full Professors, ages 37-50, with 
wife and three or four children each (one of these children 
is of college age, seven are of school age, the rest are under 
5 years). 

Salaries $4,000, $4,500, $4,750, $5,000, $5,000, 

$6,000 

Supplementary earnings . None (2), $250, $575, $900, $2,400 
Income from 

private property . . . None, $250 (gift), $900, $1,000 (gift), 

$1,000, $1,000 
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Rent $750, $900, $1,020 

Owned homes worth . . $11,000, $15,000, $16,500 

Service $100, $175, $200, $500, $1,060, $1,790 

Education of children . . None, $30, $50, $300, $750, $2,500 

Travel None (2), $30, $200, $250, $300 

Clubs and associations . . $45, $45, $60, $70, $iii, $115 


Insurance .... 
Savings and investments 


None, $70, $250, $255, $300, $450 
None (4), $400, $500 


Vacation: not stated, 2, 2, 4, 4, 10 weeks. One has an expensive car (a 
gift) , one a medium priced car, and three have cheap, mostly second-hand 
cars. One is “lucky on doctor’s bills; average $50; dentist’s $75.” His 
wife does his secretarial work so far as time allows. An inheritance made 
purchase of home with mortgage possible. Savings impossible. Buys noth- 
ing except necessities but with care lives comfortably. Must turn his 
hand to every possible outside lucky penny to detriment of scholarly 
work. Another says: “Family blessed with good health, if not God help 
us.” Doctor and dentist bills for family of five are not over $150; new 
baby, however, costs $500. Lives in an ii-room house on a good street, 
but cannot afford to leave New Haven in the summer. Wife has not been 
out of New Haven for more than two years. “When we attend theater 
we sit in rush seats of second gallery.” Man has not had new suit for two 
years. “Wife is an unusually good manager, but family is living on a 
very insecure basis and can barely pay present insurance premium.” Man 
picks up all the outside work possible, and works as painter, plumber, 
and carpenter at home. Another finds that “expenditures for necessities 
cut into education, travel, and savings.” Another says: “Have taught 
nearly 20 years, more than 10 as professor. Have had no regular income, 
earned or unearned, except my salary. Failure to supplement salary from 
outside earnings partly due to lack of ready opportunity in my field, 
partly from choice. Have always gone on theory that I ought to be able 
to live on my salary and give my time and energy wholly to regular 
teaching and study. The theory was mistaken. Have succeeded in living 
on salary until now. Always under burden of debt. Intolerable accumula- 
tions reduced by pinching pennies still harder, by occasional extra eam- 
ings, by increases in salary (which have afforded relief for a time, but 
were soon offset by increasing family costs), and by borrowing against 
life insurance. Present status: liabilities about $2,000; assets (aside from 
personal property and a good bit of time served toward a Carnegie pen- 
sion, on the old basis) $5,000, and a farmhouse bought for $1,600 which 
might sell for twice that. Even if I were alone in the world this could 
not be considered a safe condition. 

“In order to maintain approximate solvency, a gradual decline in 
standard of living has been necessary. The more we have given up the 
more we have had to. We live in half a double house, rented; no grounds, 
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insufficient room, inconvenient — ^no proper home. Laundress one day a 
week; sewing woman about once in two weeks. No other service. Public 
schools for children; almost no special advantages for them. Very inade- 
quate professional expenditure; no secretarial assistance, scientific meet- 
ings only when close by, far too few books and periodicals. No automo- 
bile. Almost no hospitality. No amusements that cost anything signifi- 
cant, No travel except to and from summer home. Closest economy in 
food and clothing. Little left to jettison except the Graduates Club and 
our summer at the shore. Living expenses are so much higher here than 
there that to give up our annual outing would profit little. 

“The eldest of my children is just coming to college age. I want to 
send them all. . . . That the situation needs relief hardly requires empha- 
sis. It is cruelly hard on my wife, and has impaired my own efficiency 
greatly, through waste of time and energy worrying about debts, plan- 
ning and scheming and helping with housework.” 

{Serial Nos. E-4, 8, 9, 10, 34, 40.) 


XXXI. Economic Group ^6000-^7000 

Six Associate and Full Professors, ages 36-47, with wife 
and one child under 12 years. 


Salaries $4jSoo, $5,000, $5,000, $5,000, $6,000 

$6,000 

Supplementary earnings . $300, $400, $500, $1,000, $1,500, $1,600 

Income from 

private property . . . $110, $300, $600, $1,500 

Rent $850, $960, $1,300, $1,500 

Owned homes worth . . $18,000, $40,000 

Service $50, $100, $300, $550, $900, $1,175 

Education of child . . . None (2), $50, $125, $250, $1,000 

Travel None (2;, $250, $300, $500, $600 

Clubs and associations . . $48, $70, $75, $100, $100, $180 

Doctors and dentists . . $1,000 

Secretarial service . . . $1,000 

Insurance None, $60, $225, $385, $392, $684 

Savings and investments . None (3), $200, $500, $500 
Deficit $1,000 (met by drawing on capital) 


Vacation: none, 2, 4, 4, 6, 6 weeks. One entirely supports two depend- 
ents. One has an expensive car, one a medium priced, and two have cars 
that cost less than $500. “Mode of life does not provide travel, books, 
music, art, theater, or clothes suitable to university faculty.” Another 
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says : “Income adequate for a modest life provided that the wife is able 
to do the major portion of the housework and there are no protracted 
illnesses in the family.” Another; “A comfortable living but with practi- 
cally nothing left for savings, books, or cultural requirements.” Another: 
“Modest living in a two-family house.” 

(Serial Nos. C-25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30.) 


XXXII. Economic Group $6joo-f66oo 

Three Assistant and Asscxiate Professors, ages 33-43, 
with wife and two children under 7 years. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 
private property . 

Rent 

Owned home worth 

Service 

Education of children . 

Travel 

Clubs and associations . 

Insurance 

Deficit 

Savings and investments . 


$3,000, $3,500, $5,000 
None, $1,500, $3,000 

None, $125 (partly gifts), $3,500 


$3So, $434, ?733 
$400 

None (2), amount not stated 


$900, $1,080 
$11,000 

$250, $800, $970 
None (2), $250 
None (2), $50 
$20, $36, $162 


Vacation: few days, 4, 4 weeks. One partially supports two dependents. 
One has a cheap car and the two others have medium priced cars; two 
of the cars were gifts. One had a deficit of $400, due to illness, covered 
by borrowing on life insurance policy; in another case part of a surplus 
was expended for “one $500 baby.” 

(Serial Nos. D-14, 15, 55.) 


XXXIII. Economic Group $yooo 

Four Assistant, Associate and Full Professors, 
ages 29-61, unmarried. 

Salaries $4,000, $4,500, $5,000, $7,000 

Supplementary earnings . None (3), $2,000 
Income from 

private property , . . None, $500, $1,900, $3,000 
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Rent $900, $1,020, $1,380, $1,440 

Service $208, $720, $1,040 

Travel None, $300, $1,000, $2,000 

Books and 

secretarial service . . $140, $1,000 


Clubs and associations . . $12, $75, $80, $140 

Insurance None, $28, $235, $320 

Savings and investments . None, $300, $500, $1,500 

Vacation: none (2), 4, 12 weeks. One has a medium priced car, an- 
other a cheap car. One describes his life as “extremely comfortable as 
long as I remain single.” 

{Serial Nos. A-54, 55, 56, 67.) 


XXXIV. Economic Group $7000-^7500 

Four Assistant and Full Professors, ages 35-50, with 
wife and two children under 12 years. 


Salaries $S)Ooo, $6,000, $6,500, $7,000 

Supplementary earnings . $500, $500, $700, $1,000 

Income jrom 

private property . . . None (2), $400, $1,700 

Rent $700, $750 

Owned homes worth . . $12,000, $21,000 

Service $40, $550, $750, $970 

Education of children . . $100, $150, $500, $600 

Travel None (2), $300, $1,500 (exceptional this 

year) 

Clubs and associations . . None, $25, $40, $120 

Doctors and dentists . . $300, $2,000 


Insurance $56, $250, $350, $450 

Savings and investments . None, $400, $900, $1,000 


Vacation: i, 3, 4, 4 weeks. Two have medium priced cars. Surplus in 
one case is used for payment on mortgage. One says: “Heavy expenses 
on account of illness.” Another : “Our one luxury is a summer home.” 

{Serial Nos. D-16, 17, 18, 56.) 
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XXXV. Economic Group ^7000-^7500 

Six Assistant and Full Professors, ages 34-56, with wife 
and three (in two cases four) children, the oldest 
of whom is of school or college age. 


Salaries $33000, $33000, $4,500, $5,200, $6,000, 

$7,250 

Supplementary earnings . None (2), $500, $1,200, $2,000, $2,025 
Income from 

private property . . . None (2), $150 (gift), $275, $2,000, $4,500 

(gift) 

Rent $13500, amount not stated 

Owned homes worth . . $10,000, $12,000, $15,000, $20,000 

Service $150, $550, $600, $820, $850, $940 

Education of children . . None, $250, $250, $500, $1,500, $2,000 

Travel None (2), $60, $100, $500, $550 

Clubs and associations . . $9, $15, $35, $50, $55, $103 

Doctors and dentists . . $150, $300, $300 

Books and journals . . $83 

Insurance None, $125, $140, $250, $280, $392 

Savings and investments . None (5), $500 (devoted to paying off 

mortgage on house) 

Deficit $1,200 (borrowed) 


Vacation: none, i, i, 2, 3, 4 weeks. Two support one dependent each. 
Four have moderate priced cars. One has heavy expenses on account of 
illness. Wife contributes accessory earnings in one case. One owns small, 
comfortable home in good neighborhood; in order to educate children 
“must take on more outside work and borrow.” Another lives in a small 
house, heavily mortgaged; clothes of the family are entirely homemade. 
Another says; “If gifts from parents were not continued I should have 
to leave Yale.” Another has neither surplus nor deficit. Another says: 
“Mode of living extremely simple. Wife does cooking, washing and iron- 
ing. Entertainment limited to an occasional friend at a meal. Expenses of 
children are increasing at a much greater rate than salary. Am becoming 
pessimistic of improvement. Yale is an excellent place for an unmarried 
man or one with an independent income, but represents hardship for 
others. Necessity of continually seeking outside work interferes with re- 
search. Interference with research means slower promotion; slower pro- 
motion means more work outside to get a living.” 

{Serial Nos, E-ii, 12, 13, 14, 36, 47.) 
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XXXVI. Economic Group $7000-^7600 

Three Assistant, Associate and Full Professors, ages 37 "S 7 ) 
married with no children. 

.$4,500, $ 4 , 500 , $7,000 
None (2), $300 

$600, $2,500, $2,750 (partly gift) 

$ 1 , 000 , $ 1,200 
$ 20,000 

$150, $300, $530 

$150, $200, $1,000 (necessary part of teach- 
ing) 

$45, $75, $100 

$65, $360, $400 
$500, $800, $2,000 

Vacation: 4, 5, 6 weeks. All three have medium priced cars. One paid 
$1,150 on mortgage and repairs. In one case the wife’s efficient manage- 
ment “makes it possible to have extra money for luxuries.” Another de- 
scribes his mode of life as “slightly less comfortable than that of business 
friends of moderate ability.” 

(Serial Nos. B-27, 28, 29.) 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 

private property . 

Rent 

Owned home worth 

Service 

Travel 

Clubs and associations . 

Insurance 

Savings 


XXXVII. Economic Group $7SOO-$8soo 

Six Instructors, Assistant and Full Professors, ages 27-63, 
with wife and one child from under i to over 2 1 years. 

Salaries $2,000, $2,500, $3,000, $4,000, $6,000, 

$7,500 

Supplementary earnings . None (3), $400, $1,300, $6,000 
Income from 

private property . . . $300, $5^0, $1,300, $2,600, .$4,500, $S»500 

Rent $1,000, $1,000, $1,250, $2,600 

Owned homes worth . . $15,000, $40,000 

Service $150, $75o, $915, $1,100, $1,120, $1,500 

Education of children ^ . None (4), $200, $400 

Travel None, $50, $175, $250, $500, $600 

Clubs and associations . . $65, $65, $100, $100, $104, $190 

Doctors and dentists . . $5oo, $4,000 
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Insurance None (2), $150, $275, SP400, $700 

Savings and investments . None (4), i|>2,ooo, $4,000 
Deficit $x,9oo 

Vacation: none (2), ‘Vcgular,’^ i, 8, 14 weeks. In one case wife con- 
tributes supplementary earnings, in another the child does. One has a 
cheap car, two have medium priced cars. Four have no surplus; one has 
a deficit on account of medical expenses, All but one have regularly em- 
ployed service. One states that he and his wife “live comfortably with no 
real unsatisfied wants.’' 

(Serial Nos. C-31, 33, 34, 35, 45 , 4^.) 


XXXVni. Economic Group ^7700^^000 

Four Professors, ages 50-53, with wife and two children 
of school or college age. 

Salaries $6,000, $7,000, $7,000, $7,000 

Supplementary earnings . $300, $750, $1,000, $1,300 

Income from 

private property . . . None (2), $500, $500 


Owned homes worth . . $15,000, $20,000, $25,000, $40,000 

$300, $400, $1,250, $2,200 

Education of children . . None, $550, $1,500, $1,600 

Travel $200, $200, $350, $500 

Clubs and associations . . $qo, $xi5, $i 55 > $165 

Doctors and dentists . . $150 

Books and 

scientific material . . $500 


Insurance $2x6, $400, $420, $543 

Savings and investments . None (3), $1,000 


Vacation: none (3), 4 weeks. One supports a dependent wholly, an- 
other partially. Three have cars, two of which cost less than $1,000. 
Threes have neither surplus nor deficit. As to manner of living, one says: 
“We try to keep up a good appearance, but it is a hard struggle. My wife 
and 1 have to do loo much menial work,” Another comments: “Budget 
permits only simple living with close attention to all expenditures. Future 
educational expenses will require still greater economy.” 

(Serial Nos. D-19, ao, 52, 53.) 
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XXXIX. Economic Group $8000-^8400 


Three Assistant and Full Professors, ages 36-53, with wife 
and three or four children ranging up to college age. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 
private property . . . 

Rent 

Owned home worth 

Service 

Education of children . . 

Travel 

Clubs and associations , . 

Doctors and dentists . . 

Insurance 

Savings and investments . 


$3,000, $3,500, $7,000 
$880, $1,850, $1,860 

$190, $580, $3,450 (partly gift) 

$910, $1,600 
$19,000 

$ 345 , $1,000, $1,750 
$300, $500, $3,000 
None, $100, $295 
$50, $100, $254 
$2,000 

None, $120, $535 
None, $200, $700 


Vacation: none, 2, 9 weeks. One partially supports a dependent, an- 
other entirely supports two. Wife contributes supplementary earnings in 
one case; in another the children also contribute. Two have no car; one 
has a cheap car. One has had heavy expenses for illness, the others but 
little e^ense on this account. One regrets ^^the serious interference with 
professional leisure and study, and the physical hardship which the wife 
has had to undergo.” Another calls attention to the fact that after 30 
years at Yale and living with utmost economy, he has been able to save 
virtually nothing except some life insurance. 

(Serial Nos. E-15, 16, 17.) 


XL, Economic Group $S2oo-$gooo 

Three Associate and Full Professors, ages 44-57, married 
with no children. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 
private property , . 


$4,500, $7,000, $7,000 
None, $35, $1,000 

$200, $2,000, $4,400 (partly gift) 


Owned homes worth 
Service .... 
Travel .... 
Clubs and associations 
Doctors and dentists 
Books .... 


$16,000, $25,000, $30,000 

‘Wo, $ 1 , 350 , $2,000 

$500, $800, $T,000 

$80, $225, $325 

$100 

$300 
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Insurance None, ipgo, $350 

Savings and investments . None, $1,000, $2,000 

Vacation: 3, 4, 6 weeks. One contributes to the support of two depend- 
ents. Two have medium priced cars, the other “cannot afford an auto- 
mobile.” One lives “comfortably,” another “simply.” 

{Serial Nos, B-30, 31, 32.) 


XLI. Economic Group ^SSoo-^gooo 

Three Assistant, Associate and Full Professors, 
ages 36-47, unmarried. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 
private property . 

Rent 

Owned homes worth 

Service 

Travel 

Clubs and associations . . 

Insurance 

Savings and investments . 


$3,500, $4,500, $8,000 
None, $100, $5,500 

None, $500, $4,325 

$100 (dormitory) 

$25,000, $30,000 
$180, $1,1 10, $2,050 
None, $400, $1,000 
$110, $150, $260 

None, $60, $250 
Amount not stated (2), $500 


Vacation: a, 4, 14 weeks. One pays $850 for the education of a de- 
pendent child. Two have expensive cars; the third travels in Europe each 
summer, They describe their life as “comfortable” and “excellent.” 
{Serial Nos, A-sy, 58, 65.) 


XLII. Economic Group ^Syso-^QOOO 

Six Professors, ages 40-65, with wife and three or four 
children of school and college ages. 


Salaries $5,000 $6,000, $7,000 $7,000, $7,5oo, $8,500 

Supplementary earnings . $50, $300, $550, $1,050, $2,300, $2,400 

Income from 

private property . . . None (2), $450, $1,400, $1,500, $2,750 

Rent $2,000 

Owned homes worth . . $14,000, $18,000, $20,000, $30,000, $30,000 

Service None, $100, $300, $600, $930, $1,020 
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Education of children . . None, $250, $850, $1,500, $2,500, $4,000 

Travel None (2), $150, $200, $250, $500 

Clubs and associations . . $73, $80, $125, $154, $i 75 ) $250 

Deleters and dentists . . $350 


Insurance 

Savings and investments . 

Deficit 


$31, $275, $350, $410, $430, $1,170 

None (2), $600, $750, $2,000, amount not 

stated 

Amount not stated, $2,000 


Vacation: none, 2, 3, 3, 4, 14 weeks. One partially supports a depend- 
ent. Wife contributes additional income by earnings in three cases. Three 
have cheap cars and three medium priced cars. Surplus in two cases is 
paid on mortgage. Deficit of $2,000 met from principal. As to how the 
other deficit (amount not stated) is met, the reply is : “God knows.’^ One 
describes mode of living as “meager.” Another : “Modest living, minimum 
of entertainment, no theaters, rarely concerts,” Still another: “Normal 
without luxuries or much vanity.” 

{Serial Nos. E-18, 19, 20, 21, 37, 42.) 


XLIII. Economic Group $q2oo-$q^oo 

Three Assistant and Full Professors, ages 36-60, with wife 
and one child under school age or adult. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 

private property , 


^3 >500, $8,000, $8,500 
None, $1,000, $1,200 

None, $225, $5,650 (mo.stly gift) 


Rent 

Owned home worth 
Service .... 
Travel .... 
Clubs and associations 
Books .... 
Doctors and dentists 


$2,000, amount not stated 
$20,000 

$200, $850, $1,540 
None, $300, $400 
None, $90, $95 
$50 
$210 


Insurance .... 
Savings and investments 


None, $200, $1,010 
None (2), $1,000 


Vacation: none, 5, 5 weeks. Two have moderate priced cars. One spends 
$250 attending meetings of professional societies. One finds mode of liv- 
ing “satisfactory.” 

{Serial Nos. C-36, 37, 38.) 
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XLIV. Economic Group $p2O0-^pT00 

Two Professors, ages over 50, with wife and two 

children over 21 years. 

Salaries . , 

. $6,000, $7,000 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 

. None, $1,800 

private property . . 

, $380, $3,700 

Rent 

- $i,SSo (other not given) 

Service 

. $700, $1,800 

Education of children . 

. None, considerable 

Clubs and associations . 

. $110, $158 

Travel 

, Little, $300 

Insurance .... 

. None, $85 

Savings and investments 

. None, $2,000 

Vacation: 4, 5 weeks. Both have moderate priced cars. 

(Serial Nos. D-21, 48.) 



XLV. Economic Group ^^400-^ 10,300 

Four Assistant and Full Professors, ages 29-52, with wife 
and three children under 14 years. 

Salaries ^$^000, Jp6,5oo, $6,500, $10,000 

Supplementary earnings . None (3), $500 
Income from 

private property . . . *$300 (partly gift), $2,<)oo (partly gift), 

$3>5oO) $6,500 (partly gift) 

Kent $1,200 

Owned homes worth . . $22,500, $23,000, $28,000 

Service None (2), $500, $1,500 

Education of children . . $x,ooo, $1,236, $1,700, $1,900 

Clubs and associations . . $i94> $^o5> $216, $225 

Travel None (2), $100, $150 

Doctors and dentists . . $100, $100, $1,500 

Insurance None, $225. $7So, $1,114 

Savings and investments . None (3), $250 
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Vacation: none, 3, 5, 16 weeks. Two paxtially support dependents. Two 
have medium priced cars and two no cars. Two state they can afford 
almost nothing for books. One has neither surplus nor deficit; can afford 
almost nothing for theater, concerts, etc. Two state they cannot afford a 
car, vacation or social relaxation. One says : “We live in a two-family 
apartment in a location inadvisable for my children. Without private 
income we could not make ends meet, hence I would not be here, as this 
income barely enables us to get along.” Another says: “We have a com- 
fortable home, limited clothing, inadequate life insurance, as I have no 
more than an equity of $13,000 in my house and lot. My income does 
not provide for unexpected contingencies, vacation or savings, and leaves 
no leeway for education of children.” 

{Serial Nos. E-22, 23, 24, 25.) 


XL VI. Economic Group $10,000-$ 11,000 

Five Assistant and Full Professors, ages 41-57, married 
with no children. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income jrom 
private property . 


$5,000, $5,000, $6,000, $8,000, $8,000 
$100, $1,000, $1,300, $1,300, $4,000 

$750, $1,000, $2,000, $4,000 $4,000 


Rent 

Owned, homes worth 
Service .... 
Travel .... 
Clubs and associations 
Secretarial work 


$1,760, $2,400, $3,000 

$15,000, $18,000 

$500, $750, $800, $965, $1,400 

$250, $300, $500, $600, $2,000 

$75, $100, $120, $200, $220 

$350 


Insurance $470, $500, $530, $800, $1,080 

Savings and investments . “Small,” $750, $1,500, $2,000, $3,000 


Vacation: 2, 8, 12, 15, 17 weeks. One partially supports two depend- 
ents, another seven. Two have high priced cars, one a medium priced car. 
One says: “I live comfortably but quietly.” Another: “Live comfortably 
but savings are small.” Another says: “My standard of living is satisfac- 
tory, but it is an accident that I have few dependents and an independ- 
ent income. If I had children I could not hope to give them the advan- 
tages of education and travel enjoyed by the general run of students who 
enter my classroom.” 

{Senal Nos. B-33, 34, 35 , 36, 450 
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XL VII. Economic Group $io, 6 oo-$ 11,200 


Seven Assistant, Associate and Full Professors, ages 33-67, 
with wife and two children (in three cases below 
school age, in four of school age or older). 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 

Income from 
private property . 

Rent 

Owned homes worth 
Service 

Education of children . 

Travel 

Clubs and associations . 

Insurance 

Savings and investments . 


$3,000, $3,500, $5,000, $5,000, $7,000, 

$7,000 $7,000 

None, $25, $500, $500, $1,000, $2,000, 
$3,000 

$1,000, $2,000, $4,050, $5,000, $5,500 

(partly gift), $7,000, $7,200 (mostly gift) 

$1,500, $2,000 

$16,500, $18,000, $21,000, $25,000, $29,000 
$500, $820, $820, $900, $1,250, $1,920, 
$2,150 

None (3), $260, $300, $1,200, $3,050 

None (s), $200, $1,000 

$15, $18, $68, $70, $175, $180, $525 

$93, $100, $371, $500, $515, $592, $1,150 
None, $500, $1,000, $1,000, $1,200, $3,000, 
$3,000 


Vacation: not stated (2), i, 2, 4, 4, 4 weeks. One wholly supports two 
dependents; three partially support one or two dependents. One has a 
cheap car, three have moderate priced cars, and one an expensive car. In 
one case children are self-supporting. One says: “I live in reasonable 
comfort in spite of heavy expenses for illness.” Another says: “We live 
comfortably, but have no automobile, take an inexpensive vacation, and 
must watch expenditures very carefully to come out ahead.” Another 
says: “We live modestly and have no expensive tastes.” Still another 
finds his mode of living “highly satisfactory.” One writes : “Owing to the 
fact that we do not have to depend on my salary we are enabled to live 
comfortably.” 

{Serial Nos. D-22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 49, 54.) 


XLVIII. Economic Group ^11,000-^12,000 

Two Professors, in the fifties, with wife and three children 
of school and college age. 

Salaries $6,000, $10,000 

Supplementary earnings . $1,300, $4,000 

Income from 

private property . . . $200, $1,500 
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Owned homes worth . . 

Service 

Education of children . 
Clubs and associations . 

Insurance 

Savings and investments . 


$30,000 (other not given) 
$700, $1,300 
$i,Soo, $1,600 
$70, $265 

$70, $380 
None, $2,500 


Vacation: none, 6 weeks. In one case the wife contributes supplemen- 
tary earnings, in the other the children do so. One has a cheap car, one a 
medium priced car. No health expense last year but heavy doctor’s bills 
some years. No funds for secretary; few books. “Drained dry by educa- 
tion of children. Wife and family have done most of the housework.” 

{Serial Nos. E-26, 28.) 


XLEX. Economic Group $12,000-^13,600 

Three Assistant, Associate and Full Professors, ages 30-65, 
with wife and one child either adult or very young. 


Salaries $3,000, $6,000, $6,500 

Supplementary earnings . $950, $5,000, $9,500 

Income from 

private property . . . None, $1,200, $6,140 

Rent $1,000, $1,150, $1,200 

Service $275, $975 (third has i regular servant and 

spends $100 for occasional service) 
Education of child . . . None (2), $200 

Travel $100, $150, $300 

Clubs and associations . . $90, $100, $135 

Books and 

professional expenses . $900 

Secretarial service . . . $100 

Insurance None, $130, $650 

Savings and investments . $1,000, $4,000, $6,000 


Vacation: none, 3, 7 weeks. Wife contributes supplementary earnings 
in one case. All three have medium priced cars. One says: “We live the 
simple life.” Another : “My manner of living meets my desires and needs.” 

{Serial Nos. C-39, 40, 41.) 
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L. Economic Group ^12,000-^1^,000 

Five Professors, ages 43-65, with wife and two children, 
half of them under 1 5 years. 


Salaries $6,000 $6,500, $7,000, $7,500, $9,000 

Supplementary earnings . $2,900, $3,000, $4,500, $5,300, $6,000 

Income from 

private property . . . None, $100, $850, $3,000, $3,350 

Owned homes worth . . $18,500, $22,000, $22,000, $25,000, $50,000 

Service $800, $950, $980, $1,000, $1,300 

Education of children . . None (2), $200, $700, $1,600 

Travel $100, $350, $400, $500, $1,000 

Clubs and associations . . $85, $100, $187, $208, $350 

Doctors and dentists . . $350 

Books and 

secretarial service . . $800 

Insurance $43, $90, $100, $640, $1,275 


Savings and investments . $1,200, $3,000, $7,000, amount not stated 

(2) 

Vacation: none, not stated, i, 4, 5 weeks. One partially supports a de- 
pendent. Four have medium priced cars. Regularly employed domestic 
service is the rule. All own their homes. In two cases the annual savings 
are applied on mortgage. Wife contributes supplementary earnings in one 
case. One says: “We live comfortably but lack the means for travel.” 
Another states: “We live comfortably but do little traveling or enter- 
taining; as the children are young the cost of education is as yet small.” 
Another describes his mode of living as “quite satisfactory.” 

{Serial Nos. D-28, 29, 31, 59, 60.) 


LI. Economic Group $12,000 and over 
Four Professors, ages 40-60, married with no children. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 
private property . 


$6,500, $7,000, $7,000, $8,000 
None, $5,000, $5,000, $45,000 

None, variable, $2,000, $8,000 


Owned homes worth 
Service .... 
Travel .... 
Clubs and associations 


$16,000, $32,000, $3SjOoo 
$1,080, $1,200, $1,300, $1,500 
$800, $1,000, $1,500, $10,000 
$80, $100, $300, $3,500 


Insurance .... 
Savings and investments 


None (2), $125, $3,500 
Variable, $2,000, $3,000, $12,000 
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Vacation: 4, 6, 12, 20 weeks. Two partially support one dependent 
each; one partially supports two dependents. One has his house furnished 
him. One has a high priced car, one a medium priced car. One states i 
“Accumulated savings have been wiped out on more than one occasion 
by sickness. Present income does not provide adequate safeguard for the 
future, as outside sources of income are uncertain.” Others make no com- 
ment. All have regularly employed servants. 

{Serial Nos. B-36, 37, 38, 49.) 


LII. Economic Group ^xo,ooo-$i 6 ,ooo 

Two Professors under 55, with wife and three children 
either adults or under 8 years. 


Salaries 

Supplementary earnings 
Income from 

private property . 

Owned homes worth 
Service .... 
Education of children 
Travel .... 
Clubs and associations 
Clerical assistance . 
Books .... 


$7,000, $9,000 
None, $1,800 

$1,200, $7,000 (partly gift) 

$15,000, $20,000 
$800, $1,166 
$144, $1,000 
$100, $860 
$140, $933 
$2,300 
$762 


Insurance $183, $718 

Savings and investments . $100, $2,000 (paid on mortgage) 


Vacation: 1, 6 weeks (the latter with interruptions). One has an 
expensive car, the other has two medium priced cars. One has had ex- 
ceptionally large medical bills. One says: “Our home is a small nine-room 
house; the help is of a general type supplemented by a nurse girl in the 
afternoon, leaving much cleaning, washing (with a machine), care of 
children, lawn mowing and care of furnace to the family. Wc economize 
on the house, help and clothing so as to spend more on books, travel, 
etc. Much of the clothing is made and all mending and altering done by 
the wife.” The other says: “We live in a good house and live well but 
economically; cannot afford to travel.” 

{Serial Nos. E-29, 43.) 
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LIII. Economic Group $i^,ooo~‘$20,ooo 

Two Professors, near retiring age, with wife and one 
child past 20 years. 


Salaries $8,000 

Supplementary earnings . $6,840, $9,460 

Income from 


private property . 

None, $5,500 

Owned homes worth 

$20,000, $35,000 

Service 

$790, $2,740 

Education of children . . 

None, $1,200 

Travel 

$1,200, $2,000 

Clubs and associations . . 

$175, $230 

Doctors and dentists . . 

$286 

Books, etc 

$216 

Insurance 

None (2) 

Savings and investments . 

None, $5,500 


Vacation: 7, 8 weeks. One larpiely supports a dependent. Both have 
regularly employed servants. One dc.scribes his mode of living as **reason- 
abiy comfortable.” The other makes no comment. 

(Serial Nos. C- 43 , 43.) 


LIV. Economic Group pg,xoo-^35,ooo and over 

Five Ih'ofcssors, ages 43“S^) "vvith wife and two or three 
children of primary school, preparatory school, 
and college age. 


Salaries $S,ooo, $( 3 , 5 oo, $6,500, $7,000, $7,500 

Supplementary earnings . None (3), $600, $2,000 
Income from 

private property . . . $14,000, $25,000, $27,000, $28,000, over 

$35,000 

Owned homes worth . . $20,000, $35,000, $45,000, $70,000 (other 

not given) 

Service $r,66o, $2,360, $3,000, $5,300, $6,250 

Education of children . . $300, $3,500, $3,600, $5,250 

jyavel $500, $1,000, $3,000, $6,000 

Clubs and associations . . $20, $50, $aoo, $550, $r ,575 

Doctors and dentists , . $2,000 
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Insurance None, $i,ooo, $i,o6o, $1,200 

Savings and investments . $4,000, $7,300, $10,000 (other amounts not 

given) 

Vacation: 6, 6, 6, 8, 14 weeks. Four contribute to the support of de- 
pendents. One has two cheap cars, one has a medium priced car, one has 
an expensive car, another has two, while the fifth has three cars (one at 
summer home). One had a surplus of $10,000 which was invested, and his 
mode of living is “comfortable.^’ One says: “This income enables me to 
maintain my house in New Haven about as I want it, to educate my 
children in private schools, to travel as much as I or the family wish, to 
buy what books I desire, and to spend what I wish on theatres and rec- 
reation. I do not try particularly to save nor do I feel that we live ex- 
travagantly.” Another says : “We live in a ten-room house on one of the 
best residential streets. We dress well but not lavishly. We travel in 
Europe in the summer but take cabin class steamers and avoid the most 
expensive hotels. The children get the best education available. Wc econo- 
mize on automobiles.” Another states that he has “a perfectly com- 
fortable time.” 

{Serial Nos, I>-33, 34, and E-30, 31, 32.) 



APPENDIX B 

{Relating to Chapter X) 

ASSESSED VALUATIONS OF FACULTY AND 

NON-FACULTY RESIDENCES IN 

VARIOUS NEIGHBORHOODS 


REGION I 

HAMDEN. WMXTNEY, ARDMORE 

AND EILBEUT STS. 

I. 3 faculty residents. Average assessed value, $8,860 

X professor .... 

• . $ 8,970 

X assistant professor . 

. ■ 8 , 7 So 

II. XI non-faculty residents. 

Average assessed value, $8,8gs 

3 business managers . 

. . $ 8,300; $ 9400; 8,sso 

3 business employees . 

. • 7,950; 11,300; 7,650 

I realtor .... 

. . 7,750 

I foreman, post office . 

• • 8,450 

1 farmer .... 

. . 9,984 

I salesman .... 

. . 9,260 

I cigar maker . . . 

• • 9.250 


REGION II 

WBITNEVVir.LE. CMEI^ORD TO 

RALSTON TO CARLETON STS. 

I. 7 faculty residents. Average assessed value, $7 >^^4 

X professor .... 

. . $ 6,800 I 

2 a.ssociatc professors . 

. . 6,700; $ 8,750 

2 assistant professors . 

. ■ 6,700; 7400 

2 instructors . . . 

. • 9,900; 7400 

II, 16 non-f acuity residents. Average assessed value, 

S businc.ss managers and office 

executives . . . 

. . $ 5,900; $ 4,800; $ 6,500; $12,400; 


8,300 

2 engineers .... 

, , 6,000; 7,050 

2 carpenters . . . 

. . 5,000; 5,900 

2 salesmen .... 

. . 6,200; 7,050 

X druggist .... 

. . 6,700 

I factory inspector 

. • 7,250 

X y. M. C. A. secretary 

. . 9,900 

X bookkeeper . . . 

. . 12,900 

X toolmaker . . . 

. . 6,400 
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REGION III 

EDGEWOOD TO GOEEE, WINTHROP TO PENDLETON STS. (b) 

I. 7 faculty residents. Average assessed value, ^6,429 

I associate professor ... $ 8,400 

3 assistant professors . . . 7 j325; $ Sj975; $ 4)925 

3 instructors 5)75°; 6,130; 6,47$ 

II. 24 non-faculty residents. Average assessed value, ^6,545 

5 business executives ... $ 8,630; $ 6,430; $ S)3So; $ 9)^75; 

8,523 

5,100; 

3,900 
5,700; 

5,975 ; 

5,400; 

7,325 
5,525 

5,400 
9,050 
6,200 

6,235 
6,475 


3,000 ; 6,350; 5,5x2; 

8,700; 3,900 

5,950 

7,030 


5 clerks 

3 office executives . 

2 salesmen 

2 firemen, N. H. fire dept. 
I railroad employee 

I secretary 

I machinist 

I supt. of buildings . . 

I water company inspector 

I realtor 

I meat market proprietor 


REGION IV 

FOUNTAIN, HARRISON, W. PROSPECT, AND WHALLEY. (b) 

I. 3 faculty residents. Average assessed value, ^7,4^0 
1 associate professor ... $ 5, 100 

I assistant professor . . . 9,862 

I instructor 7, 507 


II. 9 non-faculty residents. Average assessed value, $6,7x8 


I business executive . 

. . $ 8,700 

I railroad agent 

. . 6,487 

X factory employee 

• • 6>S7o 

I architect .... 

• • S.190 

X electrician 

. . 6,460 

I salesman .... 

. . 7,640 

I carpenter .... 

- ■ S.987 

X lawyer .... 

■ - 8 ,S 7 S 

I clerk 

• . 4,850 
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REGION V 

WESTVILLE. YALE, WEST ROCK, CENTRAL, ALDEN, AND MCKINLEY AVES. (a) 

I. II faculty residents. Average assessed value, ^10,524 

3 professors $10,005; $ 9,450; $12,750 

2 associate professors . . . 11,710; 8,200 

5 assistant professors . . . 5,7So; i3,75o; 13,850; $ 6,450; 

11,950 

I instructor 11,900 

II. 31 non-'f acuity residents. Average assessed value, ^11,674 


9 business executives . . . 

0 

0 

$ 8,005; !Pio, 97S; 

$16,550: 


i4>9So; 

16,750; 12,750; 

14.750: 


16,900 



6 engineers 

8,400 ; 

8,000; 13,975; 

10,950; 


14,550; 

19,300 


6 salesmen 

8,soo; 

14,750; 7,250; 

6,650; 


12,650; 

13,885 


1 city official 

14,250 



1 railroad employee 

9.605 



I lawyer 

13,850 



1 hospital superintendent . . 

10,475 



1 factory foreman .... 

11,900 



1 water company inspector . 

7,400 



1 master mechanic . . . 

10,600 



I factory employee . . . 

9,700 



I cigar store proprietor . . 

7,150 



1 produce man 

S.97S 




REGION VI 

TRtTMBULL, BRADLEY, AND LINCOLN STS. (b) 

I. 12 faculty residents. Average assessed value, ^14,6^7 

7 professors $3C3,7So; $17,500; $15,400; $16,900; 

11,100; 11,545; 17,335 
3 associate professors . . . 6,800; 23,150; 21,400 

2 assistant professors . . . 12,855; 8,150 

II. 13 non-faculty residents. Average assessed value, $15,776 

2 physicians $22,700; $12,000 

2 dentists i4>45o; 24,540 
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2 lawyers i7)35oj 16,900 

I business executive . . . 1 7,33 5 

I president, detective agency 7,o5o 

I clerk 8,150 

I nurse 8,515 

I post office employee . . 9,005 

I realtor , . . . . . 25,500 

I bank cashier 21,600 


REGION VII 

BOUNDED BY WILLOW, ORANGE, BISHOP, AND WHITNEY, (a TO AA) 


29 faculty residents. Average 

assessed value 

$14,348 



14 professors .... 

, $16,200; 

$13,100; 

$18,600; 

$13,900; 


12,200; 

27,000; 

17,100; 

13,900; 


16,400 ; 

12,390; 

20,5150: 

15,250; 


20,175; 

12,125 



3 associate professors . 

12450; 

10,800; 

11,100 


5 assistant professors . . 

11,085; 

9,350; 

9,680; 

18,300; 


16, 555 




7 instructors .... 

8,900; 

10,500 ; 

10,050; 

11,030; 


7,320; 

24,210; 

1S470 



II. 44 non-faculty residents. Average assessed value, $xs,958 


16 business executives . . 

. $13,900; 

$13,000; 

$13,400; 

$18,600; 


11,085; 

14,400 ; 

12.425; 

14,100; 


10,925 ; 

18,800; 

18,500; 

19,400; 


39,400; 

38,900; 

40,770; 

17,445 

6 physicians . . . . 

15,950; 

14,675 ; 

10,350; 

14,355; 


16,500; 

21,650 



5 lawyers 

16,050; 

12,455; 

16,200; 

13,050; 


27,620 




5 office workers . . . 

• 11*750; 

11,500; 

11,550; 

13.750; 


12,850 




3 realtors 

13,250; 

13,000; 

18,400 


2 grocers 

. 11,675; 

9,250 




I pastor 13,100 

I dentist 8,125 

I bank teller 11,030 

I detective 7,320 

I author 10,750 

1 chemist 

I judge i8,Soo 
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REGION VIII 

KVERIT, COID SPRING, AND LIVINGSTON STS. (a) 


I. 13 faculty residents. Average assessed value, ^15,613 

II professors $i3>62S; .i?i3,2oo; $13,075; $30,500; 



11400; 

14,265; 15,100; 12,515; 


I 7 .S 9 S: 

14,550; 18,400 

I associate professor . . . 

16.750 


I assistant professor . 

12,000 


II. 25 non-faculty residents. Average assessed value, $16,175 

10 business executives 

$12,000; 

$22,500; $32,825; $12,800; 


13,600; 

13,710; 13,515; 12,500; 


18,200; 

13,320 

3 lawyers 

16,750; 

16,100; 12,350 

2 realtors 

i 3 » 5 oo; 

20,120 

I druggist 

20,700 


I salesman 

13,000 


I hairdresser 

13,750 


I bookkeeper 

15,775 


I army captain .... 

22,680 


I dentist 

21,100 


1 nurse 

13,350 


I pastor 

15,100 


1 architect 

12,765 


I engineer 

12,365 


REGION IX 


HUNTINGTON, IIIGIILAND, WmTNEY, 

AND AUTUMN STS. (a) 

I. 8 faculty residents. Average assessed value, $x7,92g 

3 professors 

$IQ, 750 ; 

$10,080; $10,600 

a assistant professors . . . 

37,150; 

9,450 

3 instructors 

22,000; 

13,650; 11,750 

n, 23 noH'-f acuity residents. Average assessed value, $19,476 

6 business executives . . . 

$21,825; 

? 21 . 43 S; ?i 9 , 7 oo;,$io, 6 io; 


11,170; 

23.900 

6 office executives .... 

6,450; 

10,300; 10,110; 10,260; 


14,850; 

11,500 

3 realtors 

25,250; 

51,060; 14,740 

3 physicians 

21,200; 

36,650; 14,875 

X booking agent .... 

19,700 


I chemist 

23,350 


I proof-reader 

13,900 
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I pastor 33 j 45 o 

I mason 9 > 9^5 

I lawyer 26,000 

I engraver 21,700 


REGION X 


EDGEHIXL ROAD TO ARMORY STREET, (a) 


I. 9 faculty residents. Average assessed value, 

$21,728 



7 professors 

. . $18,500; 

0 

0 

$32,500; 

$29,200; 


25,000; 

15,030; 

14,780 


2 assistant professors . 

. . 22,100; 

14,780 



II. 20 non- faculty residents. 

Average assessed 

value, $2S,s^4 


II business executives 

. . $16,700; 

$24,200; 

$22,100; 

$28,000; 


19,700; 

16,200; 

14,400; 

33,000; 


50,900; 

25,500; 

19,300 


4 lawyers . . . . 

. . 34>Soo; 

31,300; 

31,300; 

34,500 

I city controller . . 

. . 22,080 




I physician .... 

16,000 




I chief designer . . 

. . 16,000 




I engineer .... 

. . 20,500 




I author . , . . 

. . 15,500 






REGION XI 



ST. RONAN street and LOOMIS PLACE, (a) 



I. II faculty residents. Average assessed value, $22,370 



8 professors 

. . $32,580; $20,500; 

$17,825; 

$21,7401 


11,825; 26,020; 

32,740: 

30,700 

I associate professor . 

21,000 



I assistant professor . 

• • 13,750 



I instructor 

. , 17,400 



II. 16 non- faculty residents. Average assessed value, $38,330 


10 business executives . 

• • $37>50o; $19,300; 

$42,100; 

$21,650 


78,280; 45,000; 

33,47s ; 

72,520 


49,500; 47,230 



3 physicians 

• • 28,535; 23,77s; 

32,050 


I railroad commissioner 

’ . . 19,460 



I paymaster 

• • 34>62S 



I lawyer . . . , 

. . 31.S00 
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REGION XU 

PROSPECT ST. (a) 

I. s jaculty residents. Average assessed value, ^37rOi7 

i professors $81,535; $33,3So; $13,850; $29,360; 

26,990 

n. 6 non^f acuity residents. Average assessed value, 

5 business executives . . . $61,412; $28,800; $24,880; $66,300; 

24,880 

I army captain .... 65,875 



APPENDIX C 

{Relating to Chapter XI) 


EARNINGS IN OTHER CALLINGS COMPARED 
WITH UNIVERSITY SALARIES 

For purposes of comparison with earned incomes in other 
occupations and callings, the salary schedule of the undergradu- 
ate schools of Yale University is here repeated from Chapter 
IV. As mentioned earlier, this scale is correct as of May i, 
1928. Immediately thereafter an increase of $500 made to 
assistant professors and associate professors in each grade, and 
the minimum professorial salary was fixed at $6,000. 


NORMAL SCALE, YALE UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOLS, 1928 
Instructors: 

ist year, $1,500 (appointments at this salary now uncommon) 

2d year, 1,800 (now the usual initial salary) 

3d year, 2,100 

4th year, and thereafter $2,500; in a few exceptional cases $3,000 

Assistant Professors: 

ist appointment, 3 years, $3,000 
2d appointment, 3 years, 3 j5oo 
3d appointment, 3 years, 4,000 
In a few exceptional cases $4,500 and $5,000 

Associate Professors: 

$4,000 or $4,500 and $5,000 

Professors : 

$5,000 to $8,000 

The academic salary scales in the undergraduate schools of 
other universities are not significantly different. At Harvard 
they are somewhat higher; at other universities, particularly in 
the West, they are generally somewhat lower. 
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Salaries in the Public Schools, City of New York 


Effective January i, 192 S. 

Superintendents and members of the Board of Examiners: 

Superintendent of Schools $25,000 

Associate Superintendent 12,500 

Members of the Board of Examiners 11,000 

District Superintendents 10,000 

Superintendent of Libraries 6,000 

Directors : 

Attendance 12,500 

Reference, Research and Statistics 10,000 

Extension 10,000 

Evening and Continuation Schools 10,000 

Music 9,000 

Vocational Activities 8,500 

Health Education 8,500 

Civics and Correlated Subjects 7>Soo 

Lectures and Visual Instruction, High School Organization, 

Foreign Languages in high schools and junior high schools, 

ICinder gar tens, and Inspector of Ungraded Classes . . . 7,000 

Art in high schools, Drawing, Home Making, Sewing . . . 6,500 

Commercial Subjects; Vocational Investigation, Guidance and 
Placement; and Supervisor of Day Classes for Adults in 
English and Citizenship 6,000 

Assistant Directors: 

Attendance 10,000 

Reference, Research and Statistics (first) 7,000 

Administrative 6,500 

Modern Languages 6,000 

Reference, Research and Statistics (second) 5,800 


Assistant Directors with salaries varying according 
to year of service, ranging from one to five or 
six years: 

Minimum Maximum 


Kindergartens, Home Making, Inspectors of Un- 
graded Classes, etc ?3j8oo $ 4,800 

Manual Training, Visual Instruction .... 4,000 5,000 

Sewing 4,700 5,000 

Music, Physical Training and Educational Hygiene 4,800 6,000 

Extension Activities, Evening Schools .... 5,000 6,000 

Continuation Schools 6,500 8,000 
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Principals with salaries varying according to year 
of service, ranging from one to five years: 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Elementary Schools: 

having 25 to 48 classes 

$5,000 

$ 6,000 

having 49 to 84 classes 

SiSoo 

6,500 

having 85 or more classes 

6,000 

7,000 

Junior High Schools and Schools for the deaf, 
crippled and probationary schools : 
having 25 to 48 classes 

S.Soo 

6,300 

having 49 to 84 classes 

6,000 

7,000 

having 8$ or more classes 

6,300 

7,500 

Parental Schools (with maintenance) .... 

5,500 

6,300 

Vocational or Trade Schools: 
having 25 to 48 classes 

6,000 

7,000 

having 49 to 84 classes 

6,500 

7,500 

having 85 or more classes 

7,000 

8,000 

Compulsory Continuation Schools: 
having 23 to 48 classes 

6,000 

7,000 

having 49 to 73 classes 

6,500 

7,500 

having 76 or more classes 

8,000 

9,000 

Day High Schools and Training Schools for 
Teachers : 

having fewer than 30 teaching positions . 

(one rate) 

7,500 

having 50 or more teaching positions .... 

8,500 

10,000 


Teachers. The schedules for all teachers provide for annual increases, 
ranging from the first year of service to the sixth in some cases, to the 
13th, 34th, and 15th year more generally. To receive the maximum salary 
the teacher must meet certain conditions as to preparation and excellence 
in teaching and service. 


Teachers in Day Elementary Schools and Junior 
Eigh Schools: 

Minimum Maximum 

Kindergartners and Teachers of i-A to 6-B classes $1,608 $ 3,304 

Teachers of i-A to 6-B classes assigned as Senior 


Teachers 1,753 3,634 

Teachers of Junior High School Grades . . . 2,040 4,200 

Teachers of 7-A and higher classes assigned as 

Senior Teachers 2,190 4,330 

Teachers of music, foreign languages, vocational 
subjects, special classes, etc., in day elementary 
schools 2,040 4,200 
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Teachers in Vocational and Trade Schools: 

For Boys 

For Girls: 

Teachers of garment machine operating, dress- 
making, sewing, novelty millinery, manicuring 

and shampooing 

Department vocational teachers 

Teachers of physical training and cooking and 
teachers of non-vocational subjects assigned to 
vocational or trade schools for girls .... 
Heads of trade departments 

Teachers in Day High Schools: 

Assistant teachers 

Assistant teachers in agriculture 

First assistants 

Teachers assigned as administrative assistants . . 

Teachers in Training Schools for Teachers: 

Assistant teachers 

First assistants 

Teachers assigned as administrative assistants . . 
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Minimum Maximum 


$2,148 

$ 4,6S6 

2,040 

4,200 

2,148 

4>6S6 

2,148 

4,6S6 

3,600 

4,620 

2,148 

4.656 

2,362 

S,I2I 

4,308 

5,688 

4,308 

5,688 

2,364 

S,i24 

4,488 

5,868 

4,488 

5,868 


(Figures ejuoted from the publication entitled “Salary Schedules for 
Members of the Supervising and Teaching Staff, et al, including Attend- 
ance Officers, adopted by the Board of Education, City of New York, 
December 29, 1927, to become effective January i, 1928.”) 


Salary Schedules in some Colleges in Neto York City 

‘College of the City of New York and Hunter College 
Effective January i, 192 8 


Imsiructors, Assistant Librarians ii>2,i48 to $ 4404 

Assistant Professors 4,000 to 5)593 

Associate Professors 5»5oo to 7,000 

Professors C^ooo to 9,600 

Columbia University 
Effective July i, 1928 

Instructors .‘{;2,4oo to .$ 3,000 

As.sistant Professors 3 >600 to 5,000 

Associate Pr()fes.sor3 $)Ooo to 6,000 

Professors 7,500 to 12,000 


(Figures from the New York Times, April 9 and 10, 192S.) 
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Conditions at the University of California 

A very thorough study of conditions at the University of 
California has recently been published by J. B. Peixotto. It is 
entitled ‘^Getting and Spending at the Professional Standard of 
Living; a study of the costs of living an academic life.” (Mac- 
millan and Company, 1927.) 

This work affords a detailed analysis of the income and ex- 
penditures of ninety-six married faculty members. Salaries and 
living costs are somewhat lower than at Yale, and rents run 
only from 15 to 25 per cent, average 17 per cent, of income. 
This difference from conditions here probably depends in part 
upon a smaller item for heating on account of difference in cli- 
mate. It was found that “as a rule the salaries of these Univer- 
sity professors did not pay their living expenses . . . even at 
the advisedly modest type of the professional standard which a 
university circle represents. ... In some way (extra teaching, 
outside work, or private income) from a quarter to a little more 
than a third of the total income is obtained from a source other 
than salary.” The salary range is from $1,400 to $8,000, 
Seventy-five per cent of the assistant professors receive less 
than $3,000, Eighty per cent of the associate professors receive 
between $3,000 and $4,000; their average is $3,400. The mass 
of those of professorial rank receive between $4,000 and $5,000. 
The total incomes range from $1,800 to $16,000 with few at 
either extreme. The mean income or economic level is $5,300; 
60 per cent have total incomes of less than $5,000. 

Accessory earnings were reported by 75 per cent of the fac- 
ulty members of all grades; 50 per cent added $500 or less to 
their income; 35 per cent earned $1,000; and only it per cent 
more than $2,000; one individual earned $5,000 and another 
$8,400. The wives also contributed earnings in a number of 
cases. 

In two-thirds of the families there was some income from pri- 
vate property, ranging from $3 up to $5,000; 50 per cent 
were below $250; 28 per cent have incomes from private prop- 
erty of $1,000 or more; but for the majority property income 
is an insignificant contribution toward meeting the family 
budget. 
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The average for service was $260; the median $153. 
family below $6,000 had full time domestic service. . . . The 
desire to save the cost of domestic service was so thoroughgoing 
that 2 1 per cent of the wives, most of them college bred, did all 
their laundry work.” Out of ninety-six families, fifty-five have 
cars. ^They economize on preventive dental work because they 
must.” 

Deficits appear in many of the annual accounts for these 
families. Savings in few cases exceed the amount of a premium 
for life insurance, for which the average is $162. Thirty-three 
per cent of the faculty can afford to take no vacation; 60 per 
cent take less than four weeks. 

On the whole it is found that under the conditions in Berke- 
ley, California, “not less than $7,000 is requisite to maintain a 
reasonable comfort basis for professional life. With any sum 
less than $7,000, much energy is deflected from constructive 
tasks ... to go toward efforts to force a lesser total upward.” 
The study shows that for men in academic life “either they are 
tacitly told they may consider the university job a part time 
occupation or it is implied that academic men must live in other 
ways than the professional classes in general.” 

Incomes of the Members of the Factdties of Other Colleges 
and Universities 

The General Education Board has recently published a study 
of faculty salaries and related matters which is based on returns 
from 302 colleges of arts, literature and science or universities 
having corresponding colleges or departments, and from 11,361 
faculty members, “All geographical divisions of the country and 
both types of colleges of arts, literature, and science — 262 men’s 
and coeducational institutions and forty women’s colleges — are 
represented in these 302 institutions.” 

The average salary in 1926-1927 of professors, associate pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, and instructors in these institutions 
was $2,958. The average salary ranged for the several geo- 
graphical divisions from $2,660 for the Southern States to 
$3,385 for New England. The average salary for all ranks 
varied directly with the size of the institution as based on en- 
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rollment. This study shows that faculty salaries, although dis- 
tinctly higher in 1926-1927 than in 19 19-1920, have risen only 
slightly above those prevailing in 19 14-19 15, if the purchasing 
power of the dollar is taken into account. ‘'When the nominal 
average salaries for the respective years are equated in terms of 
the purchasing power of the dollar for the corresponding years 
— $i for 1914-1915, 48.9 cents as of July, 1920, and 61.7 cents 
as of July, 1927 — the nominal average salary and the real aver- 
age salary for teachers in the institutions under consideration 
for these years are as follows:” 

Nominal Average Salary Real Average Salary 

1914-191S i|>i,724 ^1,724 

1919-1920 2,279 1,13:4 

1926-1927 2,95s 1,825 

On the basis of these figures the teaching profession, after losing 
ground seriously in 19 19-1920, has only now got back to a pre- 
war standard. No comparison is made with the improvement in 
the economic status of other callings; nor is the increase in the 
cost of all forms of service taken into account. 

The returns from 11,361 faculty members in 369 institutions 
show that 66.5 per cent supplement their salaries by earned in- 
come. “Of the 7,072 teachers from whom we have complete 
information both as to regular salary and as to amount and 
character of supplementary earnings, 69.7 per cent do extra 
teaching or institutional services either in their own or other 
institutions, and earn by extra teaching practically one-half of 
all supplementary earnings. However, this does not mean that 
those included in this group do no other kind of supplementary 
work. For example, part of the group may also lecture and do 
other types of work. The next most popular field is writing, with 
25.3 per cent; 19.5 per cent lecture, 10 per cent do consulting 
work, and 25.2 per cent engage in miscellaneous services. 
Teachers reporting from urban institutions apparently find 
greater opportunity for writing, extra teaching and institutional 
services, and consulting work than teachers reporting from rural 
institutions. In lecturing and miscellaneous services, the com- 
parison is in favor of teachers reporting from rural institutions. 
The total supplementary earnings of these 7,072 teachers who 
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do extra work is equal to 23.8 per cent of their regular annual 
salaries.” 

The supplementary earnings of these teachers range from less 
than $100 to $10,000 or more. ^'The median is $522, Less than 
a fourth make as much as $1,000 or more, and 7.7 per cent as 
much as $2,000 or more.” Of the teachers who supplement their 
salaries, “71.9 per cent reported that they did it from necessity 
and 28.1 per cent from choice — evidence that the salaries of 
1926-1927 were still inadequate.” 

“Of the 11,361 teachers answering the second questionnaire, 
2,132 or 18.5 per cent replied that they had private, unearned 
income of an appreciable amount. The amount of unearned in- 
come to be considered appreciable was left to the judgment of 
the teachers themselves. Of the 2,132 teachers with appreciable 
private income, 1,393 or 65.3 per cent supplement their salaries, 
as compared with 66.8 per cent of those who presumably do not 
have appreciable private income. Apparently, appreciable pri- 
vate income has little effect on whether or not the possessor does 
additional work. Of those who reported appreciable private in- 
come and who supplemented their salaries, 44.8 per cent stated 
that they did it from necessity. Of the many factors compelling 
teachers, under present salary conditions, to supplement their 
regular income, perhaps none is more important than family 
responsibility. Of the 7,376 married teachers replying, 77,2 per 
cent supplement their regular salary, as compared with 46.7 
per cent of the 3,927 single teachers.” 

This study by the General Education Board also gives infor- 
mation regarding the correlation of funds available for salaries 
and the siise of the faculty. In the period from 1919- 1920 to 
1926-1927, the endowments of these 302 institutions increased 
82.9 per cent and tuition fees were raised 70.5 per cent, The 
total annual salary expenditures increased 102 per cent, but the 
average salary of teachers increased only 29.8 per cent. The 
number of teachers increased 55.5 per cent. The correlation of 
salary level and size of faculty in these 302 institutions is thus 
essentially similar to that at Yale. 

(Figures quoted from Trevor Arnett, Teachers* Salaries in Certain En^ 
dowed and State Supported Colleges and Universities^ with special refer'- 
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ence to Colleges of Arts, Literature and Science, 1 026-1 927. Publications 
of the General Education Board, Occasional Papers, No. 8, New York 
City, 1928.) 

Salaries of Teachers of Engineering Compared with 
Earnings of Engineers in Practice 

A nation-wide survey of the economic conditions of engineers 
in practice and of teachers of engineering has recently been 
made by a committee of which Dean Charles H. Warren was 
chairman (Bulletin No. 4 of the Investigation of Engineering 
Education, 1926). 

The most striking facts shown by the report of that commit- 
tee are as follows: After one year the teachers earn steadily 
less than graduates in practice, until at the thirtieth year after 
graduation the median total earnings of teachers are but 74 per 
cent of those of graduates in practice.^’ The salaries of teachers, 
ages 35 to 55, in the field of engineering are only 56 to 64 per 
cent of the average of all engineers in outside practice. As com- 
pared to the upper grade of that profession, and using as the 
standard the lower limit of the upper 25 per cent, the profes- 
sors, ages 45 to 55, in engineering schools receive salaries 
amounting to 40 and 45 per cent of the earnings of the men 
outside who are presumably their peers in ability. Nor do the 
accessory earnings of the teachers greatly alter these relations, 
even in a field in which the conditions are most favorable to 
supplementary work, for on the average these teachers are able 
to augment their incomes in this way by only 25 to 30 per cent. 

“Engineering teachers' salaries even when supplemented by 
outside earnings are decidedly less than are the incomes of the 
most nearly comparable class, engineering graduates in prac- 
tice. , . . The total income does not exceed the median income 
of the practicing engineer and does not approach very closely 
even the lower limit of the income of the maximum 25 per cent 
of engineers in practice. ... If we are to raise the general 
standard of our teaching personnel above the present level . . . 
we must offer salaries which are at least the equivalent of the 
financial return which the engineering graduate may reasonably 
expect to receive in practice. . . . We cannot expect a young 
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man of spirit and ability to enter or remain in the teaching 
ranks if he must occupy an inferior position as judged by the 
standards of the social order in which he lives, . , . The scale 
proposed is based approximately on the values disclosed by the 
curve for median incomes and by figures for the incomes of the 
maximum 25 per cent of graduates in engineering practice. 
. . . For the full professor a minimum salary approximating 
the present day maximum of most of our engineering colleges 
is proposed.” (See figure on page 81.) 

The committee thus recommends a salary scale intermediate 
between the earnings of the average practicing engineer, and 
those of the engineer three-quarters up in the scale of ability. 

The median figures in the table below represent the salary or 
earnings of the ‘^average” man; as many made more than this 
as made less. The figures for the more successful practicing 
engineers give in each case the lower limit of the group ; all in 
the group made this income or more. Figures for earnings are 
based on individual reports and are believed to be reliable; they 
appear in round numbers in the table since they are read from 
a smoothed curve. 


Years after 

Teachers 

Hnpincers 

Engineers 

Engineers 

gradtiation 

median 

median 

highest 25% 

Ido best 10% 

0 

if! .500 

$ 1,475 

$ 1,500 

$ 1,800 

5 

2,000 

2,860 

3,500 

4,200 

xo 

2 , 55 ° 

4,000 

5,100 

8,000 

15 

3,100 

5,000 

7,500 

1 2 ,000 

30 

3,600 

5,000 

10,000 

17,500 

30 

4.225 

7,500 

15,000 

30,000 


Proposed Salary Scale for Teachers of Engineering. 

Instructor . . . $1,500 to 3i5oo i to 6 years after first degree. 

Annual advance. 

Assistant Professor . 4,000 to 5,500 8 to 14 years after first degree. 

Advance at two year intervals. 

Associate Professor . 6, 000 to 6,500 r 7 to so years after first degree. 

Advance at three year intervals. 

7,500 to 13,000 


Professor 
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Sectary Scale in the United States Army and Navy 

In the following tabulation, length of service for both Army 
and Navy is reckoned from graduation from West l^oint or 
Annapolis. Officers receive advanced or postgraduate training 
without cost and while drawing the pay of their rank. Military 
salaries given below are for married men. Bachelors without 
dependents receive somewhat less. So far as the Army is con- 
cexned these figures represent the money which an officer re- 
ceives when assigned to duty at a station which is not a regular 
Army Post. Retirement allowance is three-fourths of base pay. 
Retirement allowance of a Colonel is $4,500. 

Promotion is by seniority in the Army through rank of 
Colonel and in the Navy through rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander. Promotion to grades above these is by selection. 

Second Lieutenant, Army; Ensign, Navy; with three years of 


service $2,496 

First Lieutenant, Army; Lieutenant Junior Grade, Navy; with 

7 years of service 3 j3S2 

Captain, Army; with 9 years of service 4,163 

Major, Army; Lieutenant Commander, Navy; with 15 years of 

service 5,598 

Lieutenant Colonel, Army; Commander, Navy; with 33 years of 

service , 6,813 

Maximum salary of Lieutenant Colonel ■ . 7,300 

Colonel, Army; Captain, Navy 7,200 

Brigadier General, Army; Rear Admiral, Navy 7 , 500 

Major General, Army; nine highest Rear Admirals, Navy . . 9)7oo 


(Figures quoted from Army Register, 1926, pp. 836-837; 1937, pp, 
S50 ff.) 


Qualifications and Salaries in the Professional and Scientific 
Service of the United States Government 

(1) Junior professional grade. Salary, $x,86o to $2,400, 

Performing, under immediate supervision, simple and elementary work 
requiring professional, scientific, or technical training. 

(2) Assistant professional grade. Salary, $2,400 to $3,000. 

Performing, under immediate or general supervision, individually or 
with a small number of subordinates, work requiring professional, scien- 
tific, or technical training, previous experience, and limited exercise of 
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independent judgment. Recent examinations have specified at least two 
years of post-graduate professional experience, for one year of which a 
year of graduate study may be substituted, 

(3) Associate professional grade. Salary, $3,000 to $3,600. 
Performing, individually or with a small number of trained assistants, 

under general supervision but with considerable latitude for the exercise 
of independent judgment, responsible work requiring extended profes- 
sional, scientific, or technical training and considerable previous experi- 
ence. Recent examinations have specified at least three years of post- 
graduate professional experience, for which post-graduate study may be 
substituted year for year up to two years. 

(4) Full professional grade. Salary, $3,800 to $5,000. 
Performing, under general administrative supervision, important spe- 
cialized work requiring extended professional, scientific, or technical train- 
ing and experience, the exercise of independent judgment, and the as- 
sumption of responsibility for results, or for the administration of a small 
scientific or technical organization. Recent examinations have specified at 
least five years of post-graduate professional experience, for which post- 
graduate study may be substituted year for year up to three years. 

(5) Senior professional grade. Salary, $5,200 to $6,000. 

Acting as assistant head of a large professional or scientific organiza- 
tion, or as administrative head of a major subdivision of such an or- 
ganization, or as head of a small professional or scientific organization, or 
serving as consulting specialist, or independently planning, organizing, 
and conducting investigations in original research or development work 
in a professional, scientific, or technical field. Recent examinations have 
specified at least eight years of post-graduate professional experience, for 
which post-graduate study may be substituted year for year up to three 
years. 

(6) Chief professional grade. Salary, $6,000 to $ 7 > 5 oo* 

Acting as scientific and administrative head of a major professional or 

scientific bureau or as professional consultant to a department head, com- 
mission, or board dealing with professional, scientific, or technical prob- 
lems. 

(7) KS^^ecial professional grade. Salary, $7?Soo., 

Duties and requirements are more responsible and exacting than those 
of grade six. 

The United States Government has always offered only a low 
level of compensation for professional, scientific, and technical 
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service, and its difficulties in securing and retaining high grade 
men are well known. 

(Legislation enacted since this report was written has materially in- 
creased the scale of government salaries, making them now generally 
superior to corresponding positions in the colleges and universities.) 


Salaries of Intermediate Executive Officers and Technical 
Heads in Life Insurance Companies of Hartford 



Vice President 

Secr£tary 

Actuary 

Medical 

Director 

Aetna 

. 8 

$16,900 

2 $ 7,400 

$13,000 

$11,900 

Conn. General . 

. 3 

14,750 

4 9,700 

7,900 

10,000 

Conn. Mutual . 

. 2 

14,500 

2 7,500 

9,000 

8,500 

Phoenix . . 

• 3 

13,800 

8,000 

8,000 

7,500 

Travelers 

• 5 

32,000 

24,000 

15,000 

13,000 


The figures are taken from the New York Insurance Report 
of 1926, for the year 1925. Where more than one person is 
employed the figures give the median salary expressed in round 
numbers for the number of men indicated before the salary 
figure. 


Salaries Paid in XQ28 by Some Public Service Corporations in 
New Haven and by the Service Departments of the 
University 


New Haven Gas Light Company 

7 foremen (at fifty weeks a year) average $1,700 

5 principal foremen average 2)650 

6 heads of departments average 3)B3 5 

4 superintendents average 4,800 

5 principal executive officers average 9,000 

Southern New England Telephone Company 

Minor supervisory officials about $2,000 

Wire chiefs, foremen, etc $2,500 to 4,000 

Managers of large exchanges, some headquarters staff 4,000 to 5,000 
District superintendents, some headquarters staff . . 7,000 to 9,000 
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Yale University Service Departmeruts 

Firemen , . . * $1,440 to 5 ^i,Soo 

Engineers 1,750 to 2,250 

Painters 1,870 

Tinsmiths 1,980 to 2,090 

Steam fitters, plumbers, etc 2,090 to 2,200 

Mechanical foremen 2,310 to 2,530 


Annual Earnings of Union Labor, New Haven, Connecticut 


Year 

1913 

1927 

Percentage 

Increase 

Cost of Living Index 

100 

172 

72 

Building Trades 

Laborers 

.... 

$ 1,540 


Hod caniers 

$1,040 

i,S 40 

49 

Plasterers’ laborers 


1,750 

. . . 

Wiremen (inside) 

920 

2,060 

123 

Painters 

840 

2,060 

143 

Carpenters 

980 

2,320 

136 

Stone-cutters 

9S0 

2,570 

162 

Bricklayers 

1,240 

2,830 

129 

Plasterers 

1,240 

2,830 

129 

Structural iron workers .... 

1,290 

2,830 

120 

Average, omitting laborers . . 

1,060 

2,380 

124 

Average, including laborers . . . 


2,230 

... 

Other Trades 

Electrotypers, finishers .... 

950 

1,830 

93 

Electrotypers, molders 

950 

1,830 

93 

Compositors, book and job . . . 

910 

1,780 

95 

Compositors, newspaper .... 

1,050 

2,010 

91 

Typesetting machine operators, book 
&:c 

1,030 

1,780 

72 

Typesetting machine operators, news- 
paper . 

1,050 

2,010 

91 

Sheet metal workers 

980 

2,570 

162 

Average 

990 

1,970 

99 


(Figures from V, S. Monthly Labor Review, September, 1927. Annual 
earnings are here calculated in round numbers, assuming employment for 
nine-tenths of the year. In some of the building trades men are prob- 
ably out of work for a longer time, and the annual earnings here given 
are too high ; in other trades the reverse is probably true. The increase is 
reckoned with respect to the figures of X913 as base 100.) 
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Salaries of Judges 

In Connecticut judges of the upper courts now receive 
$12,000; in Massachusetts judges of the superior court receive 
$10,000, of the supreme court, $12,000. In Pennsylvania 
judges of the supreme court receive $17,500, and of the supe- 
rior court, $16,000. In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh common 
pleas judges receive $11,000. In New Jersey judges of the su- 
preme court are paid $18,000, and the circuit court, $16,000. 

In New York State, even outside New York City, salaries 
are much higher. 


Salaries of Judges in the State of New York 


Members of the Court of Appeals (at Albany) . . $25,000 

Members of the Supreme Court and Appellate 

Division 22,500 

Members of the City Court 17,500 

Members of the County Court 22,500 

Members of the Children’s Court 17,500 

Members of the Municipal Court $10,000 to 12,000 

Magistrates 10,000 


Federal Judiciary Salaries 


The following table gives the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States as they existed prior to January i, 1927, and the 
increased salaries as fixed by Act of Congress, December 13, 
1926, Chapter 6, Section i. 


Chief Justice of the United States ..... 
Associate justices of the Supreme Court .... 

Circuit judges 

District judges 

Chief justice of court of claims 

Other judges of court of claims 

Presiding judge of Court of Customs Appeals . . 

Associate justices of Court of Customs Appeals . . 

Judges of the United States Customs Court, 
formerly the Board of General Appraisers of the 
United States 


Previous 

Salary 

Present 

Salary 

$15,000 

$20,500 

14,500 

20,000 

8,500 

13,500 

7,500 

10,000 

8,000 

13,500 

7,500 

13,500 

8,500 

13,500 

8,500 

13,500 

9,000 

10,000 
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Corresponding positions in England pay from $25,000 to 
$50,000. The Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, in discussing the need for the salary 
increase, described a situation so closely analogous to that con- 
fronting university professors that it deserves to be quoted here. 

(Sixty-ninth Congress, First Session, Mouse of Representatives Report 
No. 332, pp. 3^3; February p, ip26. By Hon. George S. Graham, Chair-- 
man, Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives.) 

The ablest and the best of our citizens and those most learned in the 
law arc needed to fill these great positions of power and responsibility. 
How are men of this class to be secured and retained on the bench? Is 
it reasonable to suppose that men who have proved their worth in prac- 
tice will surrender incomes many times as great for the honor of a Fed- 
eral judgeship? This will sometimes happen; but is it fair to ask these 
men to undertake these labors, granting the honor to be great, when the 
salaries attached will not enable them to maintain themselves and their 
families in reasonable comfort in the manner and station in life to which 
they are accustomed and without most serious concern over current 
needs? Do we wish our Federal judges to come only from the class of 
wealthy lawyers who can afford the inadectuate salary in return for the 
honor of the place? To expect this of our Federal judges is neither fair 
to them nor to the American people. Indeed the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. The American people should not expect such sacrifices from any of 
their servants, 

What arc the alternatives? There are two — for no one will admit that 
the American people will knowingly demand the life-long service of men 
while denying to them reasonable compensation. We must therefore say 
that the people want a lower standard of service, a less able judiciary, a 
bench drawn from the mediocre or unsuccessful members of the bar or 
that they will pay to their Federal judges salaries more nearly commen- 
surate with the worth of the men whom they call to their service. At the 
pre.sent time, that service which has increased so seriously in recent years, 
is entitled to greater compensation than ever before, both because of its 
increasing importance and because of the reduced value of established 
salaries. . , . 

In this enlightened year of 1924, when in our largest cities a living 
apartment consisting of five rooms, kitchen, and bath, located in only a 
moderately desirable neighborhood, coats $3,000 per year for rent alone, 
a Federal judge is expected to maintain a home and to rear and educate 
a family on a salary of $7,Soo. Is it any wonder that a judge who is de- 
pendent on his salary is forced either to endure the most poignant finan- 
cial worries and humiliations or to resign from the bench as many have 
done in order to make a decent living? 
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{Relating to Chapter XUl) 

TEACHER-STUDENT RATIOS AND THE TUTORIAL 
SYSTEM AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 

A POSSIBLE objection to stabilization of the size of the fac- 
ulty is that it might impede the introduction of new educa- 
tional methods and particularly those of intensive teaching. The 
information contained in this appendix demonstrates that on 
the contrary it is possible for universities to maintain fairly low 
teacher-student ratios, and yet to use, within limits, even the 
most intensive of all methods of teaching, the tutorial system, 
provided that it is balanced by very large lecture classes. 

The data here presented were obtained directly from univer- 
sity and college officers at Oxford and Cambridge. Thanks are 
due them for the great amount of time and care which they de- 
voted to collecting and formulating this very significant infor- 
mation as to teacher-student ratios and the relative numbers of 
^'honors” and “pass” students. The English universities do not 
publish statistics of enrollment like those in the catalogues of 
the more closely integrated American universities. To compile 
such data it is necessary to draw on and compare many differ- 
ent sources, including twenty-one colleges at Oxford and eight- 
een at Cambridge. Some of the figures are therefore approxima- 
tions; but coming from the authorities who supplied them they 
are close and reliable approximations. 

Distribution and Ratio of Teachers and Students in Oxford 

Readers, 

Lecturers, Ratio 

Pro- and T%- Total Honors Pass 7'otal 7\u}ch(rs to 

fessors tors (a) Teachers Students Students Students (b) Students 

70 230 300 3379 70s 4800 X : 16 

(a) The readers, lecturers, and tutors are comparable to the anristant 
and associate professors in an American university. Every professor, 
reader, or tutor is a fellow of a college, but of only one college in each 
case. 

(b) Including about 700 graduate students. 
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Distribution and Ratios of Teachers and Male Students Among 
the Principal Groups or “Schools” at Cambridge 


1,1 


GROUP I 

Literature, lan- 
guages, art, music, 
and divinity 19 69 

GROUP II 
Social and moral 
sciences, history, 

and law ii 44 SS 

GROUP in 
Mathematics, engi- 
neering, and aero- 
nautics 1 54 

GROUP IV 
Physical and bio- 
logical sciences, 
agriculture and 

forestry 23 9S 119 

OTHER SUBJECTS 
Totals 60 263 323 


|| 




833 221 1054 


1217 377 1594 


660 163 823 


859 521 1380 

137 71 208 

3706 1353 5059 


5 

■8 si 


1 : 12 


1:30 


1 : 12 


1 : 12 


I :is.6 


The two colleges for women at Cambridge have together nearly 500 
students. Inclusion of these students and their collegiate teachers would 
not considerably change the ratios in this table. 


For comparison with the general figures for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge those of Yale University are as follows: professors 126, 
associate and assistant professors 15?) instructors 15^? total ac- 
tive full-time faculty 434* Total number of students 5583** 
Ratio of teachers to students i to 12.9. ^ 

The ratios of teachers to students in various studies at Cam- 
bridge are approximately: 

^ General Catalogue of Yale University f 1928-1929, pp. 6S5) 
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Oriental languages 

I : I 

Physics 

1 : 27 

Classics 

1:9 

Economics 

1 : 29 

English 

1 : 12 

History 

1 : 29 

Mathematics 

1:15 

Zoology 

1 :3o 

Chemistry 

1 : 16 

Law 

I ‘-39 

Engineering 

1:18 

Anatomy 

1 : 45 

Geology 

1 : 21 

Physiology 

i:So 

Botany 

1 : 24 

Biochemistry 

1 : 64 


Among the fields of teaching and research in which Cam- 
bridge is preeminent are mathematics, physics, physiology, and 
biochemistiy. In all of the subjects here listed the tutorial sys- 
tem is applied, but the student is expected to study to a consid- 
erable degree independently, once his plan of reading is laid 
out. He may see the college fellow, who is supervising his study, 
once a week; or it may be only once or twice a term. He usually 
has the same tutor throughout the whole of his University 
course, as all his studies are within one general subject. Only 
one or two courses of lectures are taken in any one term by a 
student in the humanities, and only three, or at most four, by a 
student in science. The normal period of residence for the 
attainment of the B.A. degree is three years; out of 5,059 male 
undergraduates at Cambridge less than 150 are in the fourth 
year. Both at Oxford and Cambridge more than 70 per cent of 
the undergraduates are studying for the '^‘honors’’ degree and 
less than 30 per cent are candidates merely for the “pass'^ de- 
gree, or ordinary B.A. 

The following extracts from the appendices to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge in xg22 
(pages 22 to 26), indicate the system of teaching and the 
teacher-student ratio at Oxford: In estimating the amount of 
teaching per tutor, ^'one hour of individual tuition per pupil per 
week may be taken as the basis of calculation. ... A full time 
tutor should not have more than eighteen hours of teaching 
[tutoring] and lecturing per week. Allowing three hours per 
week for lectures, this would mean on the average one tutor to 
every fifteen students. ... A tutor should have some time free 
for advanced work. . . . The tutorial system has undergone a 
remarkable development during the last fifty years. Fifty years 
ago most of the undergraduates at most Colleges were Pass 
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men and those who were reading for honours were reading 
mainly for Classics or Mathematics. During the ten years pre- 
ceding the war the Pass man was rapidly disappearing; in a 
majority of Colleges he had wholly disappeared; i.e,, the Uni- 
versity had become very largely an Honours University. . . . 
The weekly essay which forms so marked a feature in the teach- 
ing for the Schools of Literae Humaniores, Law, Modern His- 
tory and Theology is taken by the College Tutors.” Collecting 
the material for these essays and writing them is the student’s 
chief work at Oxford. In method, scope, and grade the work of 
an undergraduate student reading for honors in an English 
university is similar to that of a student studying for an M.A. 
in the graduate school of an American university. ‘Tn all sub- 
jects, including Natural Science, apart from lectures, the Tutor 
gives his pupils an hour a week for individual instruction and 
discussion. . . . The lecturing work done for the University by 
College Tutors is professorial in character. That is, it is work 
which in almost all other Universities is done by the Professors 
themselves; these lecturers are frequently scholars of the first 
rank, and they deal with subjects as advanced as those treated 
of by the Professors. . . . Fifty years ago the College Tutor 
lectured solely to pupils from his own College. For many years 
past, all Honour lectures have been open to undergraduates 
practically from all Colleges. ... It is probably a very general 
idea that while (College Tutors lecture and teach, it is th^e Pro- 
fessors who do all the work of research. This is a complete mis- 
take. Much of the research work that has been done in the Uni- 
versity in the past twenty years has been done by College Tu- 
tors.” The professors do no tutoring and often little lecturing. 
They are eminent scholars, supplementary to the regular teach- 
ing system of the college tutors, or else directors of the scientific 
laboratories of the University. The status of tutors in relation 
to professors is indicated by the recommendation of the Com- 
mission that “a Professor should in no case receive a less salary 
than the maximum provided for a College Tutor,” which, 
according to the Commission’s schedule, is $5,750 after twenty 
years’ service. 
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